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ig BRIEFLY TOLD. 

THE OvuTiING TIME OF THE DENVER MEETING.—A week ago our tele- 
graphic account of the 28th annual meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association, the technical sessions of which were brought to a success- 
ful close the afternoon of the 18th inst., terminated in the remarks that 
‘The outing trips have been well planned, the weather is perfect and 
much pleasure is in store for us on the morrow, and certainly the day 
after.” The morrow referred to was the 19th inst.; of course, the day 
after was the next day ;-and the finish of the excursions was recorded 
on the 21st inst. To prove whether thg days were spent in satisfactory 
pleasuring, perhaps this account will show. The party left Denver, 
the morning of the 19th, by special train, for Colorado Springs, the 
sightseers being 130 strong and weak. A short stop was made at 
Palmer Lake, located most mysteriously by nature at the summit of 
what is known as ‘‘ The Divide,” and the Springs were made by noon. 
A well put up and served luncheon at the Alta Vista Hotel fortified 
the travellers for the ride to Manitou, which route was in good part 
through the grounds of General Palmer, President of the R. G. & W. 
Railroad and the wonderful tract known as the Garden of the Gods. 
To describe the amazing sights of this wonderful region is, in the 
language of our representative, ‘‘ Almost impossible. The beauties 
and wonders of this part of the earth are virtually beyond description, 
the everywhere present vagaries of Nature being most remarkable.” 
Various inspecting parties lost and found themselves in the mazes of 
the ways for diversion, and in the evening a most enjoyable dance was 
had in the Cliff House. Next morning (the 20th inst.) a journey in 
the special train over the D. & R. G. Railroad, under the immediate 
guidance of Senator Poole, speedily brought the excursionists to Pike’s 
Peak, which historic pile, rugged as ever, although its rigors as to 
climbing have been much softened by modern methods of railway 
ascending, was mounted. The ascent as to its highest point was made 
in a blinding snowstorm, but the earlier stage of the travel was 
tried in weather nothing short of perfect. The return to the Hotel 
Alta Vista at Colorado Springs was satisfactorily accomplished with- 
out the loss of an excursionist. Luncheon was followed by a carriage 
trip to Cheyenne Canon and back, the wonders of which are like unto 
all those of this grandly panoramic region. At an early hour the 
special brought the sightseers back to the comfort of the Brown Palace 
Hotel in the metropolis of Colorado. A select few of the delegation 
did not take the Pike’s Peak trip, preferring to visit Yute Pass, Rain- 
bow Falls and the Manitou Grand Caverns. When the respective de- 
tachments met in Colorado Springs, to join in the return to Denver, 
the descriptions given as to what each detachment had seen in the 
marvels of nature seemingly caused in those who had gone to the Peak 
the wish that they had gone to Yute Pass, etc., and vice versa. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that both divisions of sightseers had seen 
more than they ever thought they would see, no matter how great and 
high their anticipatory or mental vision had been keyed. On the 21st 
inst. the members of the Association were the especial guests of the 
Denver Gas and Electric Company, under the guiding care of its Gen- 
eral Manager, Senator John H. Poole, who was ably assisted in his 
chaperoning by a number of the fairest and best women of the city. 
A special train over the Colorado & Southern Railway, conveyed the 
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visitors out to and around the wonderful ‘‘Georgetown Loop,” Silver 
Plume (9,176 feet above sea level) being the turning point, with Forks 
Creek as the next stopping place, where a hurried ]uncheon was served, 
and the next thing the travellers knew they were back in Denver, at 
an hour sufficiently early to say good bye and take the afternoon trains 
for home. The finish of the outing was a fitting finale to the continued 
gloriousness of it all. The weather was superb, the sights that were 
seen make a beggar of descriptions, the hosts were warmhearted, clever 
and capable, and the spirit of harmony was everywhere prevalent. 
Those who shared in the delights of the journeying will hold their 
recollections thereof for many a year. 


































































Tue ‘*THompson LiBRARY.’’—Elsewhere (Item Columns, p. 693) in 
this issue we note briefly the disposition made by will of the late Mr. 
George Treadway Thompson, of his books, which he bequeathed to the 
Western Gas Association. Since that Item was written we are in re 
ceipt of the following letter from Mr. James W. Dunbar, Secretary of 
the Western Gas Association, which communication speaks eloquently 
for itself : 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 
New ALBAny, IND., Oct. 23, 1900. 

To the Editors AMERICAN Gas LiGHT JOURNAL: On September 20th, 
1900, I received a letter from Mr. George Treadway Thompson, in which 
he tendered to the Western Gas Association his collection of technical 
books as the nucleus of an Association Library, to which I responded, 
as Secretary, on behalf of the Western Association, accepting and thank- 
ing him for his generous offer. The box, containing about 150 volumes, 
has been received. The books are mainly devoted to subjects directly 
or closely identified with gas engineering topics. Mr. Thompson left it 
to the Executive Committee to determine the method to be employed to 
make a library useful, recommending, however, a broad view of their 
use, and suggested co-operation with the American Association. The 
matter will be considered by the Executive Committee, but the Asso 
eiation should determine at its meeting next May the disposition to be 
made of the Thompson Library. 

Yours very truly, 
Jas. W. DUNBAR, 
Secretary. 


WESTERN Gas ASSOCIATION, 





THE CuHIcaGO SPECIAL FoR DENVER.—“‘ As fine a train as ever left 
. the city of Chicago was the one which speeded out froém the Northwest- 
ern Railroad Company’s depot, en route for the Denver meeting of the 
American Gas Light Association—it was made up of three sleepers and 
a buffet, smoker dining car. It was manned by a picked crew and car 
ried 80 passengers right through to Denver. The ‘diner’ was stocked 
in Chicago for the entire trip, aud it was stocked well—in fact, that this 
was so seems to be proved when it is said that the initial dinner served 
included blue points, prairie chickens and strawberries. The train left 
Chicago 18 minutes after the departure of the regular Colorado special, 
and arrived in Denver quite some time ahead of the latter. One of the 
little incidents of the trip was the thoughtful courtesy of Mr. Morton, 
Supt. of the Boone (Iowa) Gas Company, who, with his best girl, met the 
train, as it stopped at his station, laden with a huge box of white and pink 
carnations, the separate contents of which speedily found appropriate 
resting places, here, there and elsewhere. Too much credit cannot be 
given to the Committee (Messrs. Harper, Kellogg and Roper), who ar- 
ranged so perfectly the details connected with the moving of the 
‘ American Gas Special,’ which contributed so much to the comfort of 
the party en route to the convention. An unusual opportunity was 
afforded for becoming thoroughly well acquainted, and when the train 
glided into Denver it was the unanimous voice that the trip had been a 
great success and presaged a good meeting for the American’s 28th an- 
nual. The weather throughout was delightful.—G.” 





Notrs.—The Cooperstown (N. Y.) gas works were sold at auction, 
per previous notification, the morning of October 18th. The purchaser 
was Mr. Harris L. Cooke at his bid of $1,900. Mr. Cooke will operate 
the plant.——Mr. Henry L. Doherty has been elected President of the 
Denver (Col.) Gas and Electric Company, vice the late Mr. George 
Treadway Thompson.—Messrs. Hooper & Townsend, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have contracted with the American Bridge Company to 
erect a bar mill building, 70 feet by 500 feet, on the line of the Trenton 
cut-off of the Pennsylvania Railroad.—Chancellor Nicholson has 
again decided that the Oxy-Hydrogen Gas Company, before it can lay 
pipes in the streets of Wilmington, Del., must first obtain permission 
from the local authority. 


Address of the President (Mr. G. G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia 
Pa.) of the American Gas Light Association, on the 
Occasion of its 28th Annual Meeting, Denver, Co), 
October 17 to 20. ; 


We meet at this time, in twenty-eighth annual session, under some. 
what peculiar circumstances. Although our Association is national in 
name and membership, it has never before held a meeting west of the 
Mississippi river, and it is peculiarly fitting that we have decided to 
gather here to-day in this thriving city, so thoroughly Western and 
typically characteristic. 

We also meet in a peculiar time, being almost at the end of the 
nineteenth and on the threshold of the twentieth century, a future 
period whose possibilities we can only conjecture. When we consider 
the marvelous advances made in our industry during the past decade 
we are prepared to expect wonderful things. I believe the first con- 
tract for street lighting with gas in this country was made by the City 
of New York, in 1823, but the gas business was small indeed at that 
distant period, for it was not until nearly half the century had passed 
that the business assumed any importance. From then until now the 
business has steadily grown, until it has become one of the most stable 
and important. Its growth in volume, in improved appliances, in 
economy of manufacture and in diversity of use, during the past 10 
years, has been indeed phenomenal, and it today survives, after 
numerous contests of the utmost severity with opponents, who in the 
gladiatorial arena would have been classed as giants. 

The gas business is a most excellent thermometer of trade, respond- 
ing with equal promptness to adversity or prosperity, and it sevms to 
me its recent history shows it is keeping pace with our rapid growth as 
a nation ; and it is apparent, I think, that we have reached a point in 
our history when we must soon drop the idea that we are young in the 
gas business, and assume the responsibilities of a position in the gas 
world in keeping with our position as a nation. We already in some 
respects are leaders, conspicuously so in the matter of water gas, and 
we are very rapidly dissipating the divergence formerly so glaring in 
selling prices; indeed, very recently, during an important legal ac- 
tion in the city of Boston, it was easily demonstrated that, when the 
costs of materials and labor were equalized, no appreciable difference 
existed. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of our business and profession is a 
lack of thoroughness and repose, largely the result of unavoidable 
conditions. The growth of the communities we serve has been large 
and rapid, requiring prompt action and often energetic measures to 
meet absolute necessities, in order to provide a satisfactory and unfail- 
ing supply. This condition is happily passing away. We are advanc- 
ing in engineering ability quite as rapidly as in other directions, and 
no change in our business is more marked. The Gas Associations, the 
educational work conducted by the Association, the technical schools, 
etc., are responsible for this; and to-day the number of competent 
minds actively engaged in solving the intricacies of our business is far 
greater than ever before. I think this is readily apparent in the quali- 
ty of our meetings, both in the character of papers read and in the 
subsequent discussions. It is to be regretted that to this cannot be 
added a statement that there is also a corresponding growth in the 
number of those who prepare papers or discuss them. 

We have been passing through an era of high prices, both in the 
cost of materials for manufacture and construction. One year ago the 
price of oil had increased to such a1 extent as to become a serious mat- 
ter, resulting in a large increase in the manufacture of coal gas. Sub- 
sequently the price of coal was largely increased, tending to equalize 
matters. Fortunately for those depending upon coal, a better market 
had sprung up for residuals, so that, as far as holder costs were con- 
cerned, they still maintained about the same relative positions. 
Already a reaction has set in, and lower prices prevail for both oil and 
coal. 

Undoubtedly a vast amount of construction work has been post 
poned, by reason of the abnormal cost of material, and the fact that 
this character of material has also started downward in price confirms 
the wisdom of delay. Indications now point to normal conditions 
being resumed. Prices will, probably for some time to come, remain 
higher than formerly, but the margin of difference will not be so great 
as at the present time. This condition of things will prove exceedingly 
welcome, for the increased prices of materials fell upon us at a time 
when reduction in price of gas was conspicuous all over the country; 
in fact, there never was a time when the demand for lower rates was 
greater or more universal. Now, that we are getting down to, and 





below, the dollar mark for gas, more attention will have to be paid ta 
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the cost of materials entering into manufacture. The margin for 
dividends and profits is not elastic encugh when gas is being sold at 
one dollar, or less, per 1,000 to stand the strain of an increase in cost 
of material of from 50 to 100 per cent. It also becomes more and more 
apparent that as prices decrease greater care will have to be taken in 
our system of accounting, and I deem it of the greatest importance that 
this whole subject be taken up by this Association and systematically 
treated until a standard is reached. Several years ago the Western 
Gas Association made a start in this direction, but only carried it as 
far as cost of gas in holder, and the subject has progressed no farther. 
There seems to be an urgent demand for intelligent discussion on this 
particular and important subject, and your officers hoped to have a 
paper for this meeting, treating the matter on broad lines in such a 
manner as would invite succeeding papers upon detailed subjects. In 
1897 I had the honor to prepare and read a paper before the Society of 
Gas Lighting on ‘‘ Depreciation,” and I have been surprised at the 
number of requests for copies of that paper for use in legal causes 
since. I mention this simply to call your attention to the urgency for 
standard rules covering this important field. I, therefore, earnestly 
recommend that this subject be taken up by us as an Association in a 
thorough manner, and treated exhaustively. There would be a special 
desirability in that it could interest an almost new list of paper writers, 
thus “giving labor to the unemployed.” 

Probably the most prolonged, bitter and expensive gas war this coun- 
try has known was ended early in the summer. Other gas wars have 
reached lower prices, but none where any such amounts were involved. 
The old prevailed over the new, and the end of the war corroborates 
the oft-repeated axiom that ‘‘ competition is impossible where combina- 
tion is possible,” and the further fact is emphasized that lower rates in 
such cases are always temporary in character and immediately resume 
normal conditions upon the cessation of hostilities. The war lasted over 
ayear, was waged with unflagging bitterness, and undoubtedly swelled 
the gas consumption to enormous volume at unremunerative prices. 
One of the most noticeable features of this critical period was the re- 
markably maintained strength of the stocks involved. The final out- 
come leaves the active lighting interests, both gas and electric, of one of 
the largest cities in the world in the supreme control of one company. 
This is as it should be, although it is unfortunate that the consumma- 
tion adds unnecessary capital to an already burdensome capitalization, 
very largely the result of former similar conditions. 

For a good many years we have been using, after having formally 
adopted, the Society of Gas Lighting standard for specials, flanges, etc. 
This, at the time of its adoption, was the result of a careful investigation 
on the part of the committee appointed by the Society of Gas Lighting, 
and seemed to be a consensus of opinion of pipe manufacturers as well 
as gas engineers. Since the formation of the pipe trust, or combination, 
the pipe manufacturers themselves have taken this matter up, resulting 
in the adoption by them of a new standard, the principal differences 
being the somewhat heavier specials and a larger number of bolts used 
in flange work. I understand they are making, or have made, a sys- 
tem of gang drills, so as to drill any sized flange at one operation, thus 
very greatly reducing time, labor and cost. In order to have their 
flanges suitable for water requirements, the number of bolts must neces 
sarily be sufficiently large for that class of work, which is an unneces- 
sarily large number for gas requirements. The subject seems to me to 
be entitled to our careful consideration, and I advise its being referred 
to a committee for investigation and report. 

One of the vital questions of the day is that of public control, and it 
seems apparent that this important subject will not be satisfactorily 
settled until a solution is reached, based upon equitable lines and 
satisfactory to both sides of the problem. 

When the Gas Commission of the State of Massachusetts was estab 
lished, it was supposed a satisfactory and equitable solution had been 
found for gas interests, and it was launched under the most favorable 
opinion of the gas fraternity of Massachusetts, and, in a large measure, 
of the entire country. This Commission occupied the position of a 
judicial referee, to which appeal could be made by either the gas com- 
pany or the public, with assurance of careful consideration and a fair 
decision, equitable alike to either party and one that conserved the 
best interests of each. The humblest consumer stood on a parity with 
the largest, and the right of petition, in the hands of consumers, 
Seemed an ever present reminder to directors and managers that 
secured most respectful treatment and consideration. Starting out in 
this mutually agreeable way everything was apparently entirely satis- 
factory. Many knotty problems were ii vestigated, many inequalities 

adjusted, competition was rendered practically impossible, and, under 
the control of the Commission, the ledgers of the companies showed 








prosperous conditions. Undoubtedly the above conditions have been 
true for a long period, yet the past year seems to have been fruitful 
of trouble and vexation alike to the companies and the Commission, 
and the fact that troubles of an uncommon nature have arisen, after a 
continued experience quite the contrary, seems to indicate that there 
may be a weakness in the system. A gas commission, to be per- 
manently successful, at all times equitable and just to both parties, 
must be founded upon lines of general policy, that, continuously 
maintained, will reach correct results. If the general policy be wrong 
a gradual divergence will result. 

I think the Massachusetts Commission has been composed of fair- 
minded men, who have labored to reach correct conclusions, and the 
fact that for many years no serious complaint has been heard would 
seem to bear this out. Itis but reasonable to suppose, however, that 
some mistakes have been made, and that, as the entire fabric must be 
erected upon knowledge gained by experience, the experience of the 
past year will serve as a guide in formulating or changing any part of 
the present policy if it is shown to be wrong. 

Public control of gas interests, through properly formed and wisely 
conducted State commissions, is, in my mind, ideal, and we can well 
afford to wait for further investigation before arriving at a final verdict, 
The great value of control by a State commission was never more ap- 
parent than during the period mentioned above, for, while apparently 
a decision of the Commission startedgthe avalanche of legislation that 
for a time seriously menaced the vested interests of the gas companies 
of the State, yet it is a conspicuous fact that not one of the bills suc- 
ceeded. 

The first International Gas Congress, after months of anticipation and 
preparation, has passed into history. It is probably too soon to fully 
estimate its results. That it was a success we can safely say, and in my 
judgment the measure of success surpassed the expectation of its 
warmest advocates. Being the first attempt at such a meeting there were 
no precedents to guide its originators, and, therefore, the greatest credit 
is due those whose foresight and wisdom brought such magnificent re- 
sults. There was a large attendance, thoroughly representative in 
character and intensely interested in the topics under consideration. 
Even the matter of language did not interfere as greatly as was antici- 
pated. Most of the papers and discussions were in French, but any 
member was at liberty to express himself in hisown tongue. The gen- 
eral arrangements were perfect, and the hospitality of the Society of 
French Gas Managers, under whose auspices the meetings were held, 
lavish. Under the skillful guidance of the President, M. Th. Vautier, 
the proceedings moved forward in a most expeditious and satisfactory 
manner, and the somewhat lengthy list of papers was allotted ample 
time for discussion. 

The attendance was very large, drawn from all parts of the globe, 
the proportion being governed very largely by distance. This country 
was represented by seven, five of whom were members of this Asso- 
ciation, and while a greater number would have been entirely appro- 
priate, yet, considering the serious journey involved, we felt proud of 
our contingent. This Association was complimented (as were al] the 
others) in having your President occupy the chair for a part of one of 
the sessions. 

Great credit is due the technical press for their enterprise in obtain- 
ing full reports of the proceedings, especially as at least three different 
languages were used during the meetings ; yet, notwithstanding this 
drawback, the proceedings began making their appearance in the 
regular channels with as much promptness as though no unusual 
difficulties were involved. A careful perusal of these reports will show 
that the papers presented were of a high order and that they were 
ably discussed. Another feature worthy of notice was that each dele- 
gate was given a neatly bound paper pamphlet, upon entering the 
Congress, in the morning, giving a complete chronicle of the pro- 
ceedings of the day before, an evidence that enterprise or hustle is not 
confined to one Continent. The papers presented by our own mem- 
bers were exceptionally well received, and were given the compliment 
of a liberal discussion. 

It was peculiarly gratifying to witness the very great interest taken 
in Mr. Forstall’s paper, giving the history and results of our 
educational work. That the widest publicity might be given it, it was 
read in French and the discussion was in English and French. I be- 
lieve no subject presented to the Congress was quite so appropriate for 
international discussion as this, and none elicited more earnest or 
thoughtful consideration. The discussion brought out the system in 
use for the same or similar work in Germany, England and America, 
and eliminating the fact that local surroundings may make a wider 
difference, we have lost no confidence or faith in qur own system, 
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In addition to the literary feature, the hospitality of the French So- 
ciety displayed itself in other ways. The officers of sister Associations, 
in attendance upon the Congress, were invited to attend the annual 
dinner of the Societie du Gaz, which proved to be a delighful affair. 
The entire list of delegates were also entertained sumptuously on the 
opening evening of the convention, and, in addition, special attractions 
were given in the Exposition, particularly:in the lighting exhibits, for 
the benefit of the members, and last, but not least, the entire conven- 
tion were taken in steamers to visit the Paris gas works. 

In the matter of lighting, I think it is within bounds to say that the 
exhibition of lighting on the Champ de Mars is the finest ever given. 
The Champ de Mars is a vast esplanade in the center of the grounds, 
and of such ample dimensions as to afford a magnificent opportunity. 
There were arc and incandescent electric lights, which were distinctly 
eclipsed by the magnificent display of incandescent gas lighting through 
the Denayrouse and Bandsept burners, part of them intensified by a 
pressure plant located on the grounds. There were 4,676 mantles 
burned under a pressure of 200 millimeters in Bandsept burners, giv- 
ing 90,000 carcels of light, the average duration of the mantles being 
42 days, those in the lamps burning under normal pressure about 
equal in number being about the same, the total light being 4.7 times 
greater than when the same space was lighted by electricity at the 
former exposition, 11 years ago. 

Taking the Gas Congress all in all, its connection with the ex- 
position, where such ample opportunities for exhibition of gas appli- 
ances offered, the fact that it was the first of its kind, and the further 
fact of the opportune time, the close of the century, which very nearly 
compassed the lifetime of gas, covering practically the period from 
birth to its present commanding position, it was a magnificent suc- 
cess, and it was the unanimous desire of the English speaking con- 
tingent that a similar congress should some day be held in England 
or America, and I sincerely hope that, when the time comes, circum- 
stances may be such as will give us the honor of holding it in this 
country. 

The three prominent topics of the day abroad are “Inclined Re- 
torts,” ‘‘ Prepayment Meters’ and ‘‘ Incandescent Lighting.” In com- 
pany with two others I made quite a little study of the first and last of 
these. The inclined retort, particularly in Germany, has undoubtedly 
passed beyond the experimental stage and is occupying a position 
earned by its merits. We visited i5 different gas works during our 
trip, with one exception entirely unannounced, so that we visited them 
as they were running in everyday practice, and consequently saw 
them to the very best advantage. Of these works, 4 used only hori- 
zontal retorts, 8 used inclined retorts exclusively, and three were using 
both systems. We were received most cordially and given every. 
facility for acquiring the information sought for, and we desire here 
to express our heartiest thanks for the many courtesies extended us by 
the various gas engineers on the Continent and in England, who 
assisted us in various ways. 

Broadly speaking, there can be no question as to the success of the 
inclined system, the only qualification of the term lying in the adjust- 
ment of details. The proper length of retort seems a somewhat 
unsettled feature. England stands for a length of 20 feet, claiming 
that they experience no difficulty in heating the entire retort and 
readily showing increased economy over retorts of shorter length. 
On the Continent they use retorts of shorter length, but it is worthy of 
note that it is admitted that the earlier installations of 11 and 12 feet 
retorts are too short, and that 16 feet is now considered a more proper 
length. This fact is emphasized by one of the largest and most ably 
managed of the companies visited, now using retorts 12 feet long, who, 
in rebuilding, are adopting the 16-feet length. This we found the cur- 
rent opinion in Germany, and as this country has gone into the matter 
more extensively than any other, and is apparently giving much more 
study to the subject than any other, it is a criticism worthy of careful 
consideration. No question can arise as to the nearly automatic dis- 
charge of coke from the retort, and no serious difficulty seems to 
further exist in the preparation aud charging of the coal, and as the 
manipulation of the gas after it leaves the retorts is the same, whether 
the retorts are horizontal or inclined, it would seem that the mechani- 
cal details at least are very nearly complete. 

At most of the works coal breakers are used, but we visited one where 
the coal was charged as received, any very large lumps being cracked 
up with a hammer, the run of the coal apparently being of a size be- 
tween our nut and lump; in any event the engineer assured us it was 
charged as received, and that he experienced no trouble whatever. 
The coal used in Germany is largely a mixture of German and Fnglish 
coals, and much of it of the nut size, We heard no complaint of the 





action of the coal after being deposited in the retort, and the charges 
that we saw, whether at the first or last stage, seemed to lie very even, 

In England there is much more talk of the creeping of the coal, but 
it should be borne in mind that our English friends are very much 
hampered in coal matters, and can do very little in the instance of coal 
selection at the present ; and it seems possible that if they had a favor. 
able opportunity they might secure a coal that would give as little 
trouble as the engineers of Germany seem to have. 

Another factor worthy of note, it seems to me, lies in the fact that the 
change from the horizontal system to that of inclines is usually so great 
that it results in most cases of practically a new works, doubling or 
trebling the capacity, and discarding the old for new apparatus of 
modern type ; hence the whole ensemble is conspicuously an improve- 
ment upon the old, and unquestionably better results and greater satis. 
faction would be obtained were the retorts of either system. I think 
this should be given due weight in considering the merits of the two 
systems. The cost for labor is approximately the same, using inclined 
retorts, or horizontal retorts with drawing and charging machines, but 
the labor troubles strongly recommend the inclined system to foreign 
engineers. 

In our Continental trip we visited the works at Zurich, Switzerland ; 
Dresden, Berlin, Altona and Cassel, Germany; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark ; Rotterdam, the Hague and Amsterdam, Holland. With two 
exceptions, all of these were municipally owned. In only one did we 
see any difficulty in the discharge of coke, arising clearly from local 
trouble, shown from the fact that we experienced no difficulty in any 
other of the works. Some little knack is required in charging the 
coal, but only such skill as an ordinary stoker easily acquires. In 
some of the works the duration of charges was 4 hours, but most of 
them took 6 hours. In one works they had used 5 benches of 9's, 13 
feet long, for a year in the same house, with horizontals, using draw- 
ing machines, and have already contracted for a complete retort house 
of inclines to be 16 feet long, with complete coal and coxe handling 
machinery. This we considered a strong endorsement of the system. 

I have purposely refrained from giving figures, for the reason that 
figures in foreign works would not apply here, and also for the reason 
that we will have a paper at this meeting based entirely upon actual 
practice in our own country, but I give the following conclusions 
drawn from my observation : F 

1. There seems to be nothing in the system of inclined retorts that 
need be feared as to their successful working. 

2. The cost of labor is approximately the same per 1,000 feet for gas 
made in inclined retorts, or gas made in horizontal retorts, using 
charging and drawing machines. 

8: There is a marked saving in using inclined retorts, when com- 
pared with horizontal retorts operated with manual labor. 

4. The lifetime of inclined retorts would probably be somewhat 
longer than the lifetime of horizontals. 

5. The first cost of an inclined installation, including all machinery 
for coal and coke complete, would be more than an installation of the 
horizontal type, equipped equally well with coal and coke handling 
machinery, and including charging and drawing machines ; works in 
each case of equal capacity. 

6. Less skill is required to operate a works of inclined retorts than one 
of horizontals with machines ; hence the freedom from labor troubles 
is somewhat greater using inclines than with horizontals. 

Nothing impresses a gas man more in a journey abroad than the 
well nigh universal use of incandescent gas lighting. This is particu- 
larly true of Germany, where it is said over 90 per cent. of all gas light- 
ing is on the incandescent system, and I can very readily believe this 
statement as it only confirms my own observation. Almost all street 
lighting, and nearly all indoor lighting that one sees is of this type, and 
of very superior quality. The gas companies pay far more attention to 
the burners than is our custom, and it evidently pays to do so. I have 
seen no streets better lighted, and few as well, as the general run of 
them in Germany, and this universal use of incandescent burners has 
produced a marked effect upon the entire gas industry. Candle power 
has become, or at least is fast becoming, a secondary consideration, and 
already in many works more importance is attached to the testing of 
gas for its heating qualities than for candle power ; and it was a matter 
of note that in the works we visited the candle power of the gas was a0 
unimportant factor. It requires no stretch of the imagination to anti- 
cipate a time when the photometer will be second in importance and 
the calorimeter first. This condition has led gas engineers in the re 
newal of all public contracts to secure the same upon such a basis a8 
will enable them easily to secure the necessary candle power direct 
from the coal the most economical for them to use. It is, therefore, 20 
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uncommon, especially in Germany, to find street lighting contracts, or 
contracts with cities, specifying a candle power of 13 to 14 candles, 
measured by the Hefner unit, which, being only 0.877 of an English 
standard candle, is equivalent to less than 12 candle power, as measured 
in England. : 


One of the prime factors in the Jiberal use of incandescent lights is} The engine imported from Germany was of 17-horse power. 





It seems to me an exceedingly appropriate thing to do, and I recom- 
mend that Dr. Auer von Welsbach be elected an honorary member of 
this Association. 

In 1879 the writer imported into this country its first large gas 
engine. Nothing larger than 7-horse power had been made here. 
From 


undoubtedly their cheapness. There are no patents on incandescent| that day to this steady progress has been made, until now 650-horse 
lighting in Germany ; hence a customer can purchase over the counter| power is, I believe, the maximum manufactured in this country, 
the best burner in the market, complete, with the best mantle, Jena} although there was one on exhibition at Paris of 1,000-horse power, 


chimney, reflector top, fixed, for $1 of our money, and other burners, 
similarly equipped, for as low as 50 cents. After the first purchase in 


which was built expressly to be operated with blast gas from a furnace, 
and was expected to develop 700-horse power with that poor fuel. We 


most of the cities the gas company thereafter maintains the light, send-| have never enjoyed as large a sale of gas engines as their merits 
ing out new mantles with new chimneys ready to slip on in place of | seemed to warrant, an! it is probably largely our own fault; we are, 
the old one, at acharge of 12 cents in our money. This same outfit can | at least, open to the criticism that we do not entirely practice what we 
be purchased over the counter for about 8 or 9 cents, but the difference| preach. We certainly do not use gas engines in our works as liberally 
isso small that few avail themselves of it, but allow the company’s|as we should, and thereby lose a grand opportunity of advertising 
agent to make the renewal, thus securing at all times the greatest effi-|them. I believe that all motive power about the gas works, except 


ciency of their lights. 
Iam informed that the German Continental Gas Company, oper- 


for exhausting machinery, can be furnished by gas engines cheaper 
and more satisfactorily than with steam. They are used much more 


ating a large number of gas works, which give abundant evidence of | extensively in foreign works than with us; in fact we visited one 
superb management, carry out this system, besides other extremely | works where gas engines were held in reserve in the exhauster room. 


liberal plans. 


For example, they have obtained large numbers of} However, the development in this country in recent years has been 


new consumers by providing slot or prepayment meters, using the 10| very gratifying, and I am of the opinion that more aggregate horse 


pfennig piece, equivalent to about 2} cents of our money. The only 
requirement of the consumer is to sign a paper acknowledging the in- 
stallation to be the gas company’s property, which is countersigned by 
the landlord, if in a rented building. The consumer is then furnished 
free 5 incandescent burners, ready for use ; 1 large cooking apparatus, 
which includes a hot water heater; 1 gas heated ironing set, with 2 


power of gas engines has been sold within the last 3 years than in the 
10 years preceding. I have been told of one order recently placed for 
12 engines of an aggregate horse power of 3,000, and it seems entirely 
reasonable to assume that the number of gas engines will multiply 
much more rapidly in the coming years than ever before. 

Death has laid an unusually heavy hand upon this Association dur- 


nickled flat-irons of any pattern desired; burner renewals on the|ing the year, calling away no less than eight of our uumber : 


regular terms. 


George W. Starr died at Wallingford, Conn., on December 25th, 


As 10 pfennig worth of gas will keep an ordinary incandescent| 1899. Although one of our newer members, he was quite well known 
burner going for 5 hours, this plan has proven very popular, result-| in gas circles. 7 


ing in a large volume of new business. One feature of store window 
lighting forcibly impressed me both for number in use and quality. 
It consisted of a single or double row of incandescent gas lights on 
plain iron pipes stretched across the window quite well towards the 


D. E. Knight died at Marysville, Cal., January 5th, 1900, also a re- 
cent member, but well and favorably known, particularly in Pacific 
gas circles. 

James Gardner, Jr., died at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 16th, 1900, a 


top. On asingle 1 inch pipe would be placed 6, 8, 10 or more of these | member since 1883, and one who was beloved by a host of friends he 


lights, with a porcelain shade, with nickel trimmings, which not only 
give a handsome appearance, but flooded the window with light, and, 
being located far above the sight line, gave a pleasing effect. 
lieve this is called the ‘‘ Ramp” system, and it is not only effective, 
but, judging from its large use, quite popular. 
were behind our friends on the other side in incandescent lighting, 
not so much in the quality of the burner itself as in the more effective 
way the burners were operated through the better care given them, 


had drawn to him by his charming personality. 
James W. Starr died at Richmond, Ind., June 17th, 1900. Mr. 


I be-| Starr united with this Association in 1875, and was at all times active 


in its interests. Of a rugged personality, he impressed himself upon 


It struck me that we|our Association, and upon the community he so well served, as a 


broad minded, liberal and enterprising member. 
Milton J. Payne died at Kansas City, Mo., July 17th, 1900. A man 
of sterling qualities, and who had by his individuality become largely 


and consequent uniformity, and while we are constantly extending] identified with the best interests of Kansas City. 


their use they are far in the lead as to numbers; but this state of 


William J. Fay, of Anaheim, Cal., died August 5th, 1900. A mem- 


affairs is most encouraging for us, as we can readily see that the same] ber since 1884, and one who by his cordial, large-hearted, generous 


conditions will sooner or later prevail here. Already with us incan 
descent gas lighting for streets has become a factor of no mean pro- 
portions, and it is easily apparent that there will come a decided in- 


ways had endeared himself to all of us. His sudden and tragic death 
was a great shock tothe entire gas fraternity. His name naturally 
links itself with Denver, where he spent so many years in the build- 


crease, and the arc lamps now so largely used, and which created a| ing up of the Gas Company of this city. 


revolution in street lighting 15 or 20 years ago, will find a deadly rival 
in their once vanquished enemy—gas. 

It seems to me, as gas engineers and managers, it would be a satis- 
faction to us if we could in some way express our sentiments on this 
subject in some tangible way. 

If we were asked to-day to whom as a gas purveyors we are most in- 
debled for our present healthful business condition, I think we would, 


William G. Chandler died at Harrisburg, Pa., August 14th, 1900. 
Mr. Chandler was one of our newer members, having joined the 
Association in 1898. 

George Treadway Thompson died in this city, October Ist. Never 
was the saying ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark” more fitting than in 
this instance. Mr. Thompson, then of St. Louis, joined this Asso- 
ciation in 1891, and at once became one of its most active and valuable 


with one accord, answer, ‘‘The inventor of the Welsbach light.”| members. This meeting was held in Denver very largely as a testi- 
Launched at a time when gas investment was in its most uncertain| monial of our love and affection for Mr. Thompson, and for the en- 


period, when the advent of the electric light was proclaimed with such 


a blare of trumpets as to alarm the large majority of stockholders, and | life. 


couragement it was thought it would give him in his manly fight for 
With his usual energy, he took the liveliest interest in the 


challenge the faith of the strongest friends of the gas business, the| preparations for the meeting and eagerly looked forward to the 


Welsbach light entered upon its battle for supremacy, comparatively | pleasure of a reunion with his host of friends. 


It seems doubly sad 


unheralded and with an utter lack of all theatric features. Unfortu-| that it could not be. 


nately, it did not spring into instant success, and fortunately did not 
Unlike the majority of inventions, this light|ly contributed to make this meeting a success, and to note my appre- 


sink into utter failure. 


And now, in conclusion, I desire to thank those who have so willing- 











Was not the result of chance, but the outcome of the profound knowl-| ciation of the effort many of you have made to attend this meeting ; 
edge of the inventor of his subject, combined with that superior | the long distance and the unusual expense have together diminished 
quality we call genius, which is the embodiment of thought, skill and | our number somewhat, but I hope the value and interest of the meeting 
persevering labor. A comparative failure for several years, difficulties | will in no way be lessened and that we may all return to our homes 
Were gradually overcome, and increased efficiency slowly but surely | feeling a greater measure of profit than ever before. 
attained, until to-day at home or abroad it undoubtedly stands as the| -,. © S22!! hope for the abandonment of all formality and a full and 
; : y » y free participation in the discussion of papers and the proceedings gen- 
greatest contributor to our present defensive strength, and the strong-|erallv. Please remember that the measure of success of the meeting 
est weapon we have ever possessed for aggressive warfare. will be exactly what its members make it. 
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ever our policy may be, the question is being, and will continue to be, 
agitated by others. Moreover, this policy of inaction is not a new one, 
In 1883 the President of this Association for that year, taking as his 
text' the existing gas situation in New York city, called attention to 
the good results that had been obtained from the system of public con- 
trol adopted in England, and advised action looking to the securing of 
a similar system in this country. In 1886 a special committee of the 
Western Gas Association, appointed to investigate the question of Gas 
Commissions, made a majority report? in favor of the formation of 
such commissions in such States as possessed a sufficient number of 
gas companies to prevent the cost of the Commission from being too 
burdensome upon the individual companies. No action followed 
either of these attempts to rouse the owners of gas properties to an ap- 
preciation of the direction in which lay their true interests. The policy 
of inaction is, therefore, at least 17 years old. Has it improved the 
situation or prevented the continuance of agitation? On the contrary, 
the agitation has increased as the years have gone on, and has been 
still more intensified in the last two years by the outcry against the 
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Governmental Control of the Price of Gas. 
rate 
[A paper read at the 28th annual meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association, Denver, Col., October 17 to 20, by Mr. ALFRED E. 
ForstTAaLt, Montclair, N. J.] 

At the last meeting of the Western Gas Association there was read, 
under the title ‘‘ Public Control of Rates,” ! a paper which the author * 
stated was devoted ‘‘ To the proposition that it is unjust and inexpedient 
on the part of public service corporations to oppose the principle of pub- 
lic control.” As the writer held very closely to the subject, and did not 
advance any heretical opinions, the tone of the discussion that followed 
his reading of the paper was rather a surprise to at least one of those 
present, as he obtained from it an impression that the general opinion 
of the speakers was it was best not to acknowledge the existence of any 
such right of public control, and to avoid as far as possible any men- 
tion of the subject for fear of stirring up trouble. 

This might be a very proper course of action, if it were true that the 





right of public control in some form did not actually exist, and if it 
were possible by keeping silent to prevent the subject from being agi- 
tated by others. But nothing was advanced in the discussion to show 
that either of these assumptions can be maintained. 

As far as the existence of the right of public control of rates in some 
form is concerned, one of the speakers in the discussion made the point 
that there was nodoubt that State legislatures had this power of control, 
since gas companies were created by legislative authority, and the 
creature was always subject to the control of the creator. There can 
also be cited many examples where such control has been exercised by 
State legislatures, such as the fixing of the price to be charged in New 
York city, and, as a later example, the action of the Maryland legisla- 
ture at its last session fixing the price of gas in Baltimore. Moreover, 
in many of the States the legislature has given to the municipal author- 
ities the right to regulate the prices charged for gas within the limits of 
their jurisdiction. The legislature cannot delegate to others a right 
that it does not itself possess, but it does not seem that any effort has 
been made to contest the validity of the right so conferred, even in those 
cases where in the exercise of this privilege the municipal authorities 
have set a price that has been disputed, the fight in every such case 
being waged upon the reasonableness of the price prescribed. It would, 
therefore, seem as if the right of public control of price did exist and 
had been well established by decisions of the courts. 

Turning now to the idea that a policy of silence and inaction on the 
part of gas men is advisable, because if they do not agitate the subject 
of public control of rates others will not, can this opinion be held in the 
face of existing conditions? There is, entirely apart from anything we 
may do, a strong movement throughout this country in favor of muni- 
cipal ownership, an extreme form of public control of gas and electric 
light properties. Several of our members who have attended the an- 
nual meetings of the ‘‘ League of American Municipalities,” have come 
away surprised and alarmed by the sentiment in favor of municipal 
ownership of public service franchises evinced there by men who are 
sincere in their belief in the benefits to be derived by the community 
from such ownership. To the efforts of these men, who have united 

themselves into organizations such as the ‘ Association for the Public 
Control of Franchises,” and the ‘t Franchise Tax and Municipal Owner- 
ship League,” both of New York city, are added those of the politicians, 
who, though they have taken up the cry of municipal ownership from 
expediency rather than conviction, must nevertheless be reckoned with. 
And even if the out-and-out advocates of municipal ownership, as a 
remedy of universal application for the cure of most of the present ills 
of the body politic were to be silenced, the subject would still be kept 
alive by men who, while endeavoring to approach the matter without 
bias in either direction, are carefully studying this question with a view 
to reaching a decision based upon the merits of the case as shown by 
such study. In this class is the ‘‘ National Civic Federation,” whose 
objects are ‘‘ To provide for study and discussion of questions of nation- 
al import affecting either the foreign or domestic policy of the United 

States, to aid in the crystallization of the most enlightened public sen- 

timent of the country in respect thereto, and, when desirable, to pro- 

mote necessary legislation in accordance therewith.” 
This Federation is organizing a national conference, to be held in 

December, to discuss the subjects of ‘Industrial Arbitration,” ‘* Tax- 

ation,” and ‘‘ Municipal Ownership.” The Municipal Committee of 

the Reform Club of New York, which is carrying on an extended in- 
vestigation of the practical working of municipal ownership, both in 
this country and abroad, is another example of this class. Thus, what- 


formation of the so-called “ trusts,” with the consequent demand for 
the publicity of the accounts of incorporated companies. 

The right of public control of the price of gas exists, and inaction on 
our part will not prevent either its application or the discussion of the 
form in which it shall be applied. Would it not be well for us, there- 
fore, to recognize the trend of events and, instead of obstinately resist- 
ing that which we cannot prevent, endeavor so to guide legislative ac- 
tion as to secure a system of control that shall be to our advantage as 
well as that of the public? Otherwise it is practically certain that we 
shall have forced upon us, sooner or later, either municipal owner- 
ship or a system of control worked out without our aid by men who, 
though sincere, have no special knowledge of the various conditions 
affecting the industry which they propose to regulate. It is certainly 
to the interest of all that gas engineers and managers should takea 
part in the formulation of the laws made to control the business with 
which they are familiar, and their aid would doubtless be welcomed 
by those who are sincere in their desiro to work out the best possible 
solution of the problem of public control of gas companies. Imperfect 
though it may be, any system carefully thought out by a representative 
body of gas men would be preferable to the present liability to control 
applied with an entire absence of system, under which regulation is 
limited to action reducing the price of gas, taken by legislatures or city 
councils, as the case may be, without any examination of the cost of 
production or of any of the other conditions which must be considered 
to enable the fixing of a fair price, with the result that the price so 
fixed is unreasonably low, and the courts must be appealed to to save 
the company affected from having to carry on its business at a loss. 
The writer does not feel himself competent to formulate a system 
that would be applicable to our conditions. Still, as a basis for work 
for others, it may be well for him to describe briefly the most impor- 
tant systems devised and applied for the regulation of gas companies, 
both in this country and abroad. 

In the city of Paris the price of gas and the conditions under which 
it shall be supplied are regulated by a concession granted to the Gas 
Company by the municipal authorities, This concession is a contract 
between the municipality and the Gas Company entered into in 1855, 
modified in 1870, and continuing in force until 1905. The price and 
quality of the coal gas to be supplied are fixed for the whole term of 
the contract, the price being subject to revision at intervals of 5 years 
in case successive commissions of experts, appointed and working ua- 
der rules specified in the concession, find that there have been made 
during the interval new discoveries in the art of manufacturing gas, 
by the employment of which the cost of manufacture can be sufficiently 
reduced to enable the Company to reduce the price. Out of the gross 
profits for each year the Company is allowed to pay the interest on its 
bonds, a specified dividend (134 per cent.) upon the capital stock, and 
to set aside sinking funds which will enable it to pay off both the bonds 
and capital stock at the expiration of the concession, and the net profits 
remaining after these deductions are made are divided equally between 
the municipality and the Company. As part of its operating expenses. 
the Company must pay to the municipality a sum of $40,000 per year 
as a return for the grant of the exclusive right to lay pipes for the dis 
tribution of gas within the limits of the city, and a royalty of 2 cel 
times per cubic meter of gas sold (equal to about 11.3 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet). The municipality is furnished with gas for street lighting 
and for use in public buildings at half the price charged to private con 
sumers. Finally, at the termination of the concession, the Company 





1, See JournnaL, June 4, 1900, p. 892. 


1. See JouRNAL, Nov. 2, 1883, p. 197. 
2, See JourNaL, July 2, 1888, p. 5. 





2. Mr. George McLean, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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surrenders gratuitously to the municipality the pipes used for dis- 
tributing the gas. 

Under this system of regulation no reduction of the price of gas has 
been made in 30 years, since none of the several commissions appoint- 
ed have been able to report any new discoveries in the art of manu- 
facturing coal gas of sufficient importance to warrant a reduction in 
price, although they have emphasized the fact that the economies made 
possible by good management and increase of business had materially 
reduced the cost of the gas made by practically the old methods. But 
these points of good management and consequent increase of business, 
not being taken into account in the agreement, and the city being 
unwilling to forego any portion of its share of the profits, the price of 
gas still remains what it was in 1869. As this is 30 centimes per cubic 
meter for lighting and heating, and 25 centimes per cubic meter for 
motive power (equal to about $1.70 and $1.41 per 1,000 cubic feet) for 
gas of about 13 candle power, it can be easily seen that the gas con- 
sumers of Paris are paying much more than their share of the taxes. 
The municipality’s half of the net profits has averaged, of late years, 
about $1,500,000. This system of fixed price, fixed initial dividend and 
division of the excess of profits between the municipality and the com- 
pany does not, therefore, secure cheap gas and is defective from the 
consumer’s standpoint, when the concession runs, as in this case, for a 
long term of years. And while the Gas Company pays large divi- 
dends, it really profits very little from the high price of gas, for the 
reason that its business cannot be increased as it could if the price were 
reduced, and it is probable that the same amount of money could be 
earned with gas selling at a lower rate. This example may be taken as 
fairly illustrating the system of governmental control of the price of 
gas in vogue upon the continent of Europe. 

In Great Britain an entirely different system prevails, the control of the 
supply of gas resting in the handsof the general government, the munici- 
palities possessing only the power of inspection necessary to insure the 
fulfillment of the conditions imposed by the government, when the gas 
supply is in the hands of a company, and being themselves subject to 
government regulations when the supply is in theirown hands. After 
trying several plans, among them that of fixing a maximum price and 
a maximum dividend, the system known as the “Sliding Scale” is 
now generally applied to statutory companies, as those companies 
which secure from Parliament the right to carry on the gas business 
are called. The distinctive feature of the sliding scale system is that 
neither a maximum price nor a maximum dividend is imposed. In 
their stead a standard price and standard dividend are specified, and 
for each increase of 1 penny in the price of gas above the standard 
the rate of dividend must be decreased } of 1 per cent., while for each 
decrease of 1 penny below the standard price the rate of dividend 
may be increased by } of 1 per cent. The stdndard price and the stand 
ard rate of dividend are fixed by a committee of one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament specially appointed in each case, after an ex 
haustive hearing on both sides, as represented on the one hand by the 
gas company applying for the Act, and on the other hand by the local 
authorities of the district which the right of supply is to cover. Once 
fixed the standards have not been disturbed as far as the capital raised 
under them is concerned. The same committee fixes the candle. power 
and purity of the gas, these with the arrangements for inspection being 
usually covered by standard clauses, and the amount of capital stock 
and of bonded indebtedness that can be issued and incurred. All 
issues of stock or bonds must be sold at auction, after due advertise- 
ment, at a price at least equal. to the par value and greater than a 
reserve price, which must be named in a sealed letter sent to the gov- 
ernment department known as the Board of Trade, before the date set 
for the sale. (The letter containing this reserve price is not opened 
until after the sale). The combined total of capital and borrowing 
powers granted is usually sufficient to provide for the estimated needs 
of the company during a period of from 10 to 15 years, though a 
recently appointed committee advised that this period be shortened to 5 
years. When the money so provided has been exhausted the company 
must apply to Parliament for power to issue further capital for which 
4 new standard price and dividend may be fixed. The net earnings 
can only be applied to the payment of dividends at a rate equal to or 
lower than that corresponding to the price charged for gas, and to the 
formation of an insurance fund, to the credit of which can be placed 
each year a sum not greater than 1 per cent. of the paid up capital, 
until the total amounts to one-twentieth of such capital. If the profits 
are sufficient to provide for a dividend at the statutory rate and one of 
a lower rate is paid, the difference between the amount paid and that 
which might have been paid, ‘may be carried to a reserve fund, which 


and the fund so formed can be drawn upon to make up the dividend to 
the statutory rate in years when the full amount has not been earned. 
The premiums received from the sale of stock or bonds at prices 
above their par value are not to be considered as income, but must be 
applied to new construction as non-interest bearing capital. The ac- 
counts of the companies must be kept in the form prescribed by thé 
Board of Trade, and are audited by auditors appointed by the same 
body to see that they are correctly kept and the expenditures properly 
divided between operating and construction accounts. Returns, giving 
in detail the cost of manufacture and distribution, the profit earned and 
the amount of new capital issued, must be made to the Board of Trade 
by each company, and are published annually as a public document. 
Although the sliding scale legislation does not expressly guarantee toa 
statutory company the exclusive right to the sale of gas in its district, 
Parliament has not since 1860 authorized more than one company for 
any one district, so that in practice the exclusive right of supply follows 
the obtaining of an Act of Parliament. 

By leaving the rate of dividend which may be paid unlimited, except 
by the amount to which the cost of gas can be reduced, this system en- 
courages and rewards good management, the economies resulting from 
which are divided between the stockholders of the company and its con- 
sumers. At the same time the requirement that all securities be sold at 
auction, combined with the necessity of securing Parliamentary sanc- 
tion for the raising of the money required for each period, keeps the 
capital account at a low point, while the government audit of the ac- 
counts insures that no operating expenses shall be carried to capital 
account on the one hand, and on the other that no entirely new work 
shall be paid for out of earnings, and thus keep the capital account 
being either weighed down by the payment of unearned dividends or 
lightened for the benefit of future consumers at the expense of those of 
the present day. 

The Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners 
constitutes the only organized attempt at government control of the gas 
business in the United States. This Board is composed of three Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Governor, and exercises general 
supervision over all the gas and electric light companies in the 
State. Every gas company is required to make to the Board an annual 
return setting forth, according to a prescribed form, its operating ex- 
penses and income, the amount of its authorized capital and its financial 
condition upon a specified day, and these returns are published in the 
annual report of the Board. Upon the complaint ofthe mayor or select- 
men of a town in which a gas company is located, or of 20 customers of 
the company, either as to the price or the quality of the gas supplied by 
such company, the Board must, after notification to all the parties con- 
cerned, give a public hearing to both the company and the complain- 
ants, and may after such hearing order any reduction in the price or 
provement in the quality of the gas that it deems just and proper. 
No other gas company shall be allowed to lay pipes in any town in 
which a gas company already operates, without obtaining the consent 
of the proper local authorities, this consent to be granted only after a 
public hearing of which due notice is given to all parties interested. 
An appeal from any decision given in such cases by the local author- 
ities may be made to the Board, which after a hearing shall render its 
decision and this decision will be final. Gascompanies must keep their 
manufacturing records and books and accounts according to forms pre- 
scribed for the purpose, but there is no official audit to make certain 
that the accounts are properly kept and the items properly classified. 
The Massachusetts legislation also provides that all new issues of stock 
and bonds must be for specified purposes and cannot be made until the 
Board of G.s Commissioners has voted, after investigation, that such 
issue is reasonably requisite for the specified purposes for which it is 
authorized. New issues of stock can be offered proportionately to the 
stockholders of a company at a price fixed by the Commissioners as the 
market value of such stock, this market value to be determined by tak- 
ing into account previous sales of the stock and other pertinent con- 
ditions, and to be always more than the par value of the stock. Any 
stock not taken by the stockholders shall be sold at auction. 

In some points this legislation is similar to the English system, but 
in others it differs very radically from that system. The principal 
difference is in regard to the regulation of price of gas and rate of 
dividend. The Massachusetts plan is practically that of a maximum 
price and maximum rate of dividend, with a price which is not fixed 
for any definite period, but is subject to readjustment at any time, 
and the disadvantage that the rate of dividend is fixed merely by cus- 
tom and precedent, and not by law, and is, therefore, not an absolutely 
certain one. The relation between price and rate of dividend must, in 





can be built up until it amounts to 10 per cent. of the nominal capital, 
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justice, be made to depend upon the results that can be obtained by 
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average management, and the best possible management cannot secure 
any larger returns than are possible under average management. 
Therefore, there is no incentive to extra exertion, and the public loses 
the benefit of the share of the results of such extra exertion which it 
might obtain. Another difference which does not show on the face of 
the legislation is the different attitude adopted by the auditors in the 
one case and the Commissioners in the other, towards the question of 
the proper application of the profits. As stated, English practice re- 
quires all extensions and new construction work to be paid for entirely 
out of capital. The Massachusetts Board has, in several of its deci- 
sions fixing the price of gas, taken the ground that it is right and ex- 
pedient that part of the cost of extensions should be paid out of in- 
come, with a view to lightening the capital burden of the future. A 
further difference is found in the regulations governing the issuing of 
new securities. In England, Parliament authorizes the issue of an 
amount of securities which is estimated as sufficient to furnish all the 
new capital necessary to enable the company to provide for the ex- 
pected increase of business for a period of 10 or 15 years, and these 
securities once authorized can be issued in such amounts and at such 
times as are judged best by the managers of the company. The 
Massachusetts law apparently requires the issuing of stock in smaller 
amounts, and the immediate application of the proceeds of such.issues 
to previously specified objects. The systems are alike in that, while 
neither specifically guarantees the right to an exclusive franchise, 
each does, in its practical application, refuse to authorize competition 
in the supply of gas. They are also very similar in the regulations 
bearing on the sale of securities. 

The question is, of course, open to argument, but it would seem as if 
the method of providing for all extensions and new construction by 
new capital, was more just than that of paying for part of these exten- 
sions out of income, and thus making the consumers of the present 
day pay more for gas than would otherwise be necessary, in order 
that the consumer of the future may benefit from an abnormally low 
capital account. All that should be required of income in this con- 
nection is that it provide a proper depreciation fund, so that the future 
will not be burdened by capital, the plant equivalent of which has 
disappeared. It would also seem as if the Massachusetts regulations 
were needlessly and harassingly strict as regards the authorization of 
new capital, and that they do not afford the incentive to secure the 
very best possible results that is furnished by the sliding scale system. 

Altogether the English legislation seems to afford the best results to 
both consumer and company. By the exercise of a little ingenuity 
and thought we should be able to adapt its salient and essential 
features to our political conditions, and thus offer to the sincere ad- 
vocates of organized public control, who recognize that gas companies 
possess some rights that should be respected, a system that they can 
accept and for the adoption of which they can work. With their aid 
it should be possible for us to free ourselves from the unsystematic 
public control to which we are now subject, with its attempts at 
regulation of prices by competition and arbitrary legislative action. 
This consummation is, at least, one earnestly to be desired and well 
worth striving for, and the labor of bringing it about is worthy of be- 
ing undertaken by our Association. 








Heating and Lighting Power of Coal Gas. 
jac a 
By T. Farruey, F.1.C., England. 


The consumption of coal gas for heating and gas engine purposes is 
constantly increasing, and in populous districts varies from 20 to 50 
per cent. of the amount manufactured. 

Legislation provides a candle unit for measuring the lighting power 
of gas, but no notice has been taken of variations in heating power. 

As to the relations of heating and lighting power, opinions differ. 
On one side it is said that a high lighting power gas is no better than a 
lower gas for heating and engine puposes (Encycl. Brit., vol. x., p. 
102). Oh the other, a definite relation has been traced between the two 
(Aguitton, Comptes Rend., cvii., pp. 56-58 ; F. S. C. 1., 1894, p. 26). 

To obtain the best lighting or heating effects, the apparatus must be 
adapted to the gas. By ignoring this, either as regards lighting or 
heating burners or gas engines, misleading results may be obtained. 

From an economic point of view each candle unit costs so much, 
and it is a question of price whether the extra candle of 16 over 15- 
candle gas, or of 17 over 16, etc., is worth the additional cost of pro- 
duction. If the heating power marches with the lighting power, the 
same consideration applies to the heating value. 





From a health point of view the less gas that can be made to supply 
the light required the better. The introduction of the incandescent 
and other improved burners shows how much we have still to learn in 
obtaining light by the combustion of coal gas. 

The luminosity of the incandescent burner is largely an effect of 
high temperature rather than of quantity of heat, and I shall not refer 
to it further in this paper. 

Coal gas is a complex mixture varying in composition with the coal 
distilled and the conditions of manufacture. Speaking broadly, it is a 
mixture of hydrogen and marsh gas with smaller quantities of heavy 
hydrocarbons, oxides of carbon, aqueous vapor, nitrogen, etc. 

In ordinary burners the lighting power depends chiefly on the heavy 
hydrocarbons. The heating value is also affected by these, but de- 
pends mainly on the marsh gas and hydrogen, which form from 70 
to 80 per cent. of the gas. 

In gas made from common coal, with a lighting value of 12 to 17 
candles, the heating and lighting values march well together. If any 
material proportion of air is drawn into the gas before it is consumed, 
or if the gas first given off from the caal is collected separately from 
that given off last, the relations of heating and lighting powers are 
materially affected. Air or nitrogen in gas lowers the lighting power 
more than the heating power, whereas heavy hydrocarbons have an 
opposite effect. This latter consideration applies to gas enriched with 
light petroleum (‘‘carburine”) or with benzol, and explains why car- 
buretted water gas has a much lower heating value in proportion than 
coal gas. In my own and other experiments its heating value is lower 
by at least 10 per cent. than coal gas of the same lighting power. 

In gas made from the same kind of coal the heating and lighting 
powers march together, and a calorimeter kept constantly working 
may be used to watch the gas in place of a jet photometer. With 
mixed gases it would not be applicable, but in that case only a full 
photometric test would give the true lighting power. 

Since gas has been so much used for heating, the measurement of its 
heating or calorimetric value assumes additional importance. Various 
calorimeters have been devised by Berthelot in France, Junker in Ger- 
many, and Dowson in this country. 

The two latter are adapted for continuous working, and are very 
similar in principle and construction. In both, the products of com- 
bustion are made to pass through metallic siphons, so as to give up all 
their heat to a circulating current of water. Knowing the quantity of 
water heated during an experiment by so many degrees, the heat units 
are obtained, and; reading the volume of gas consumed during the 
experiment, the heat units per cubic foot of gas are calculated. In 
these instruments the steam produced by the combustion of the hydro- 
gen in the gas is condensed into water. If it is desired to deduct the 
heat due to this condensation, the water is col.ected and measured. 
With such a large surface wet with the condensed water this correction 
can only be an approximate one. The amount of water obtained fron 
gas of from 15 to 18 candles averages about 25 c.c. per cubic foot of 
gas, corresponding to 15 calories, or about 60 British thermal units. 

The following average results have been obtained with coal gas: 

Heating Power, Rritish Thermal 
Units. (Pounds of Water Heated 


1° F., not Corrected for 
Steam Condensed. ) 


Lighting Power, 
English Standard Candles. 


These numbers are comparable with those of Aguitton, but lower. 

To obtain trustworthy results the following precautions are useful : 
The calorimeter should be carefully shielded from draughts. The gas 
should pass through a very efficient governor, and the water supply 
should be as constant in pressure as possible, and should leave the 
calorimeter at a constant level, that of the top of the instrument. It is 
well to place « mirror under the burrer so that the flame may be seen 
at any moment. The flame should be clear and steady, and no result 
should be accepted with a flickering or unsteady flame. 

In starting the instrument it is often some time before a steady flame 
can be obtained, and for this reason the instructions sent out with the 
calorimeter, to turn off the gas at the meter at the close of an experi- 
ment, could be much improved by directing the gas to be turned into 4 
bye-pass past the meter, so that the working of the calorimeter for the 
next experiment will not be interfered with. 
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Labor’s Interest in Protection. 
pace: hess 


By “D. W. D.” 

It has been tersely remarked by a protectionist writer that the logic 
of free trade is cheap markets, and the logic of cheap markets is cheap 
labor. Few advocate free trade upon any other ground than the as- 
sumption that it will cheapen markets ; and no one can believe that 
cheap markets—as the phrase is commonly understood—can be secured 
without cheap labor. The free traders hold that with cheap markets 
the world over the workmen would still continue to subsist, and that a 
more liberal compensation to labor would be unnecessary. But the 
political economy which ignores the interests of labor and looks only 
to the interest of the employer is plainly superficial and imperfect. 

Not the least important consideration is that the real interests of the 
manufacturer would not be subserved by depressing the cost of labor ; 
though, in spite of the rapid growth of our foreign exports of manu- 
factured products, the free traders insist that we destroy our best 
chances for foreign commerce by maintaining an industrial system 
which gives our workmen higher wages than are paid in the same 
manufacturing lines abroad. There are probably few American 
manufacturers who will treat the matter from this sordid point of view. 
It may be true that if wages were reduced by free trade to the level of 
foreign wages, some manufacturers might enlarge their field of oper- 
ations abroad ; but in the fierce conflict with their foreign rivals for 
the control of ‘‘ cheap markets,” they would find inadequate compen- 
sation abroad for the markets lost at home. All intelligent manufac- 
turers know that there would be a desperate struggle for the workmen 
tomaintain the wages to which they had been accustomed ; and the 
result would be the general demoralization of our industries and the 
impairment of the home market to an extent that would bankrupt 
hundreds of industries that are mainly dependent upon this market for 
the consumption of their products. The manufacturers probably know 
that their pecuniary interests, not less than the contentment and com- 
fort of the workmen and the general welfare of society, are best pro- 
moted by giving American laborers substantial advantages over their 
competitors in foreign countries. The great bulk of manufactured 
products must necessarily be consumed at home ; the expansion of the 
home market is the first essential to the prosperity of the manufac- 
turer; and high and advancing wages assure increased and continued 
activity in trade. 

We know from the experience of the nation under all tariffs that 
the demand for manufactured products cannot reach its maximum un- 
til the labor of the country is fully employed, and at a scale of wages 
that affords the workingmen something more than a bare subsistence. 
The vast majority of people live by wages, and their expenditures are 
limited by the wages they receive ; and, of course, wages in most cases 
are limited by the fullness of employment. As the prosperity of all 
classes depends upon the ability of the people to buy, it is as important 
for the interests of manufacturers and trader as for the work people, 
that good wages should be maintained wherever possible; and this 
condition is only possible by guarding our markets from foreign in- 
vasion. 

What has been found best in our industrial progress for the interests 
of employers and the general business interests of the country is like 
wise best for the working classes. In this country, during the past 
thirty years, it has been observed that all changes in the relations of 
labor and capital, in the progress of social development, have been 
much in favor of labor—that workingmen in the manufacturing in- 
dustries have received under the protective system greater opportuni- 
ties for employment and an increasing share of the profits of pro- 
tection. Of course the free traders dispute the fact, and claim that 
advances in wages are fully offset by increased taxation and cost of 
living ; but this claim has repeatedly been demonstrated as absolutely 
baseless. It is disproved by the statistics of organized labor, the vast 
increase of deposits in savings institutions, and by general observation. 

The fallacious theory is held by some economists that the question of 
compensation for the laborer is vital only when he is engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities for which he is not the largest consumer. It is 
argued that those commodities that are classed among the luxuries of 
life are those that call for the largest outlay of labor, yet for the rich 
they are mainly produced; but were the laborer, in all instances, 
producing commodities that enter into his own demand for consump 
tion, cheap markets and cheap labor would not be disadvantageous to 
him. The obvious criticism of this theory is that it ignores the higher 
interests of the laborer, for the question here involved is not merely one 
of cheap subsistence. His standard of living needs to be improved, not 
Ipwered ; and good wages is the only agency which can raise him 





steadily to a position of greater comfort. With wage schedules grad- 
uated to the actual cost of living and affording no surplus of earnings, 
there could bé no substantial progress in the material and social con- 
dition of the working classes. The only kind of cheapness we want 
is that which comes through the application of science and skill to 
diminish the cost of production, and not the kind that cheapens labor, 
impairs its efficiency, and induces a lower standard of living. 

It thus appears that steady employment and good wages afford the 
more substantial basis upon which our national prosperity rests ; that 
all classes of the community are benefited through the increased con- 
sumption and enlarged markets resulting from the improved con- 
ditions of the laborers ; and that the greater the sum paid in wages the 
greater the increase in purchasing power, and the larger the volume 
of h and profits. It is evident enough that a re- 
duction of 10 or 20 per cent. in wages means the destruction of 10 or 20 
per cent. of the consuming capacity of the working people. 

While it is not the object of the protective system to establish or in- 
crease the rates of wages, it does operate to maintain wages at a 
level above the wages of competing countries. It is an undoubted fact 
that protected labor is generally the best paid ; and that the poorest 
paid labor is that requiring little skill, or which has little or no com- 
petition from outside of the country. But no class of labor is un- 
affected by the conditions which make for the general prosperity. If 
a free trade policy would restrict opportunities for employment, as we 
know it would, then even the lowest class of labor would be injurious- 
ly affected. The supreme interest of labor in protection is derived from 
the influence of this system in maintaining adequate rates of wages. 
This it does by restricting the importation of foreign commodities pro- 
duced by cheaper labor; inducing a diversity of employment, and 
creating new industries and a wider demand for labor. Where in- 
dustries are multiplied labor finds more employment, wages are firmer, 
and the workmen and their families have enlarged opportunities to 
improve their material and social condition. 

The difference between the Republican and Democratic parties on 
this question is radical and irreconcilable; the Republican party tends 
to the elevation of labor, the Democratic policy to its abasement. 
Democratic speakers are now traversing the country, telling the wage- 
earners that their present prosperity is fictitious or ephemeral; and 
that protection, to use Mr. Bryan’s words, ‘is false in economy and 
vicious in policy.” We do not apprehend that many wage-earners will 
be misled by the Democratic contention that they are no better off to- 
day than they were in the Wilson tariff period ; but we feel confident 
that the great majority of them are as fully convinced to-day as they 
were four years ago that their welfare lies along the lines com- 
mitted to the maintenance of the protective system under. which 
the« are the more certainly assured of steady employment and good 
wages. 
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A Symposium on Concrete and Its Uses. 
acai 

Engineering Record says that at the meeting of the Association of 
Railway Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings, held last week at 
St. Louis, an unusually interesting report on the availability of con- 
crete for bridge piers, abutments and railway culverts was presented by 
Mr. W. A. Rogers. The paper gave a summary of the answers to a 
list of 20 questions submitted to each member of the Association and to 
many engineers outside of its roll. Over 50 replies were received, cov- 
ering the entire country, and these have been digested in a report of 
nearly 100 octavo pages. The manner in which the work was done is 
very creditable to the author, as might be expected from his previous 
technical papers and his experience on concrete construction for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Space does not permit the 
publication of more than a brief review of the more important portions 
of this report, which is somewhat to be regretted because the document 
demonstrates clearly the great need of uniformity in all branches of 
concrete work. The replies summarized by Mr. Rogers come from 
representatives of over 85,000 miles of railway, in addition to other pub- 
lic works, yet there is hardly one of the 26 questions on which replies 
were requested which brought out anything that might be called uni- 
formity of opinion. 

Most of the replies relate to Portland cement concrete. The general 
opinion seemed to be that natural cement concrete was best suited for 
heavy work where weight rather than strength was required, and its 
use was not advisable in situations where it was exposed to the weather 
or where it might be subjected to frost. 

Portland cement concrete was used, according to the replies received 
by Mr. Rogers, for almost every class of masonry that a bridge and 
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building department is called upon to construct, and there was just as 
wide a variation in the proportions of the concrete used for the 
same purpose by different engineers. Mr. Rogers summarizes the re- 
plies as follows : 

‘“‘The great variation in proportions of materials used for making the 
same classes of structures would indicate that this feature of concrete 
construction is a fruitful subject for investigation and experiment. 
While, undoubtedly, part of the wide variation is due to the different 
quality of the materials used, especially that of the sand and broken 
stone, yet this will only account for a small part. It is our individual 
opinion that the proper procedure is by careful study and experiment 
to determine the cement-sand mixture giving the requisite strength for 
the work in hand, and then to add broken stone in such quantity that 
the mortar will be slightly in excess of the voids in the stone. Experi 
ments on the compressive and tensile strerigth of concrete have indi 
cated that the strength depends primarily on the cement and sand mix- 
ture, provided the mortar is not exceeded by the voids in the stone, and 
that the greatest strength is obtained when the mortar is only slightly 
in excess of the voids. On the subject of the proper proportion is de 
pendent not only the economy but also the success of this form of 
masonry.” 

It is surprising to learn that the majority of the engineers replying 
to the inquiries did not have a cement specification, notwithstanding 
the fact that cement is by far the most important ingredient entering 
into concrete. Eleven sets of specifications for Portland cement agreed 
in but two to four cases in the requirements for different properties, 
sometimes all of them disagreeing. There was a nearer approach to 
ward uniformity in the requirements for sand and gravel. 

In mixing the ingredients, most of the replies indicate that hand 
work is employed solely, but a number of engineers advise the use of 
machine mixers where the volume of concrete is large enough to war 
rant employing them. Major Frederic V. Abbot, Corps of Engineers, 
U. 8. A., reports that he has had nothing but satisfactory experience 
with the cubical box mixer. He uses the machine as follows: ‘I 
find it advantageous to turn the box mouth up, put in the water, and 
dump on this the carload of mixed materials sufficient in quantity to 
make a cubic yard of concrete rammed in place if a 4-foot cubical box 
mixer is used ; the door is then shut and the box turned over 16 or 17 
times in three minutes; it is then dumped into a car below by opening 
the door. By putting the water in first and the material on it, much 
less loss occurs by leakage through the door during the first two or 
three revolutions of the mixer. I bil eve that machine mixed con 
crete is in every way superior to hand mixed, as well as being cheaper. 
It is advantageous, if the rate of work permits, to continue mixing the 
concrete for ten minutes instead of three, but under ordinary circum- 
stances the rate of progress is limited by the capacity of the mixer, and 
I have found that 16 or 17 revolutions in three minutes’ time will give 
a thorougly mixed product.” Many different opinions are expressed 
concerning the methods of hand mixing, showing that there is really 
no standard practice in this work. 

A question which brought out very interesting replies was: ‘Do 
you prefer a dry, moderately wet, or wet mixture? By dry mixture is 
meant one which requires repeated ramming to bring water to the sur- 
face; by wet mixture is meant one which quakes when slightly 
rammed.” Ten of the engineers replying to this inquiry prefer a dry 
mixture, five a moderately dry mixture, sixteen a moderately wet mix 
ture, and four a wet mixture. One qualifies his statement that he pre- 
fers a moderately dry mixture by saying that observations of large 
masses of wet concrete have led him to the belief that it gives entirely 
safe and satisfactory results. Another prefers a mixture wet to such a 
state that it will not quake under heavy ramming, although the addi- 
tion of a very small amount of water will lead to this quaking. An- 
other who requires a dry mixture, stipulates that the amount of water 
used shall equal about one-fourth of the volume of the neat cement. 
Still another who prefers a moderately dry mixture acknowledges that 
it is more difficult to get good results with it. 

Most of the engineers report that they have had no‘trouble on 
account of cracks between successive layers of cement. Mr. Rogers 
summarizes the experience in this particular as follows: ‘The meth- 
ods adopted to prevent this difficulty are quite similar and consist gen- 
erally in having the top surface of the layer of concrete which has set, 
clean, rough and wet. In addition, in one instance, the next layer of 
concrete is made a little wetter ; three sprinkle a small amount of neat 
cement on the wet top surface; another uses a slight excess of mortar 
in the next layer; another sprinkles a thin grout over the surface of 
the layer which has set, and if the location is such that a crack would 
weaken the masonry, iron dowels are placed in the top, or stones up to 


one cubic foot in volume are placed in the top layer with one-half of 
the stone projecting above the surface, or a groove is formed in the 
top of the layer by setting a plank in the concrete with its top level 
with the top of the layer before it sets, in any case a stoppage of work 
within 18 inches of the top of the wall is prohibited by the engineer 
who uses these last methods of keying.” 

The subject of a mortar face for Portlanc cement concrete is one of 
considerable importauce, for its adoption increases the cost of the work 
and decreases the speed at which it can be done in the case of narrow 
walls. About half of the: engineers furnishing information on the 
subject employ such facings for concrete exposed to the weather. The 
mortar for the purpose ranges from equal parts of cement and sand to 
one part of cement to four parts of sand. All those who have used 
such facing report that there has been no trouble due to its separating 
from the body of the concrete. One engineer reports that such separa- 
tion occurred in the case of a Portland cement face on natural cement 
concrete, 

The methods of applying the facing are as varied as the composition 
of the mortars used for it. One engineer, whose work is rarely ex- 
posed to temperatures below 20° above zero, plasters the facing on 
successfully. Auother plasters the board molds before putting the 
bulk of the concrete within them, and at other times piles the concrete 
a short distance from the form and then fills the remaining space with 
grout. Another method is to pat the mortar facing against the form 
and then throw the concrete against it; after removing the form 
a thin 1:2 mortar is applied and rubbed down with a cork float, 
making a neat sand finish. 

Another method is to plaster the mortar on the inside of the form and 
ram the concrete against it. Four of the reports merely state that the 
facing is carried on simultaneously with the concrete, no method of 
conducting the work being described. One engineer places a 6-inch 
board 4 inches from the form, fills concrete back of it, and then rams 
it. The 4 inch space is then filled with mortar and tamped. Still an- 
other method is to have a sheet metal plate 4 to 6 feet long, and of a 
width equal to that of the course desired. On one edge of this plate 
two handles are placed, and on one side two angles are riveted cross- 
wise of the length of the plate. These angles are of such a size 
that when the plate is placed with the angles against the form, 
the distance between the plate and the form equals the thickness 
desired. The plate is placed as described, the concrete is filled back of 
it, and the mortar is placed between it and the form. Then the plate is 
removed and both the concrete and the mortar are tamped together 
before the initial set has taken place. 

Some of the replies concerning methods adopted for getting a good 
surface on a concrete work without the use of a mortar facing are as 
follows : 

‘* Up to the present time I have never used any special facing for con- 
crete exposed to the weather beyond care in the placing of the concrete 
in the mold, keeping the stones back from the front face by ramming 
with a speeially thin, wedge-shaped rammer, and selecting the material 
as it fell so that no large stones should get near thesurface. With con- 
crete put in this way I have never had any trouble with the surface 
cracking off, and with care a perfect surface can be obtained. Great 
emphasis should be put on the word ‘care,’ for without eternal watch- 
ing the surface will be exceedingly poor.”—Major F. V. Abbot, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A. 

‘* We do not face concrete exposed to weather, and do not recommend 
it. The face of our concrete shows the grain of the wood used in mak- 
ing the form, and when we require a smooth surface we use planed 
boards in making the molds.”—Mr. R. W. Lesley. 

‘* We get a good face and wearing surface on Portland cement con- 
crete by a careful selection of the finer material for the face of the 
wall, careful tamping, and by using a spade along the form.” —Mr. W. 
A. Rogers. 

‘After a bed of concrete nas been thrown into place and partially 
rammed, we take a trowel or shovel and run it down along the sides of 
the sheathing, and by twisting the same we force the coarser stones 
back so that they have no contact with the sheathing, allowing the 
mortar to take its proper place. In this manner we get a perfect face, 
which shows none of the stones and shows clearly the entire grain of 
the wood. We believe this to be a better face than anything that can 
be put on afterward, because it costs almost nothing to obtain it.”— 
Messrs. J. T. Carpenter and E. Holbrook. 

Of 28 replies to questions concerning the practice of mixing concrete 
during freezing weather, 17 ara more or less unfavorable to the prac- 
tice, 10 are favorable to it under proper precautions, and 1 is favorable 





to it in the case of Portland cement concrete but not with natural 
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cement concrete. Many of the opinions on this subject are interesting. 
Mr. E. H. McHenry states that on the Northern Pacific Railway bridge 
piers and abutments built in freezing weather are enclosed in tem- 
porary structures which are heated. No trouble is experienced from 
frost after the concrete has set. Mr. H. W. Parkhurst states that on 
the Illinois Central Railroad concrete is laid with success during 
freezing weather by using salt in the water, heating the sand and tak- 
ing care that the concrete does not freeze before it is placed, thorough- 
ly rammed and the surface covered with sand, boards, or sometimes 
manure. The Geisel Construction Company reports that concrete 
work ought to be stopped when the thermometer falls below 24°. Ex 
periments made by the St. Louis water department show that concrete 
made of warm salt water and heated sand during freezing weather 
never attains the strength of that mixed in warm weather. After 
Portland cement concrete has set the Company has nut noticed any 
action of frost on it. Mr. C. S. Thompson states that on the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad the mixing of concrete in freezing is avoided 
whenever possible, but no bad results due to the action of frost on con- 
crete have been observed. Mr. R. W. Lesley gave the practice of the 
American Cement Company as follows: ‘‘ We make concrete in zero 
weather by making the water strong enough with salt to float a 
potato. Our results have shown that care must be taken that the sand 
and stone are not frozen orin lumps. All of our concrete which we 
have been laying for years is in the best of condition. We cover this 
concrete with straw, as made, and before the next layer is put on we 
are careful that no ice has formed on the top of the layer by the 
freezing of the small amount of water that floats on the surface. In 
natural cement, frost causes a scaling and also has a similar effect on 
Portland cement concrete ; we protect our concrete with straw, as be- 
fore stated, to prevent this action. There are cases of high-burned, 
well-made Portland cement with which freezing does not affect the 
concrete, even unprotected.” 

It would seem that the general opinion among railway engineers is 
that when careful precautions are taken in laying Portland cement 
concrete, freezing weather will not cause trouble, while the effect of 
frost on concrete that has set either amounts to nothing or is confined 
to surface cracks. 








The Coal Resources of the United States. 
peat 
The Journal of Gas Lighting says that the attention of all coal 
consumers has been drawn of late to the possibility of the United 
States becoming not only a great coal using country—it is already by 
by far the biggest coal consumer in the world—but a great coal sup- 
ply country, exporting on a vast scale to the European, if not to the 
English markets. For this reason, and also because she threatens to 


"become a very serious competitor in the metal goods trades, to success 


in which an ample supply of cheap coal is a necessity, the question of 
the extent and the probable cost of production of America’s coal re- 
sources is of interest at the present time. Much valuable information 
on those points is contained in an article in the current issue of The 
Forum, by Mr. Edward 8. Meade, entitled ‘‘The Coal Supremacy of 
the United States.” 

“The most striking facts of the world’s commerce of to-day are, 
perhaps,” says Mr. Meade, ‘‘ the coal famine in Europe and the export 
trade of the United States. These two facts are closely related. They 
stand in the relation of cause and effect. The foundation of our 
(American) cheap production and our large exports is the abundance 
and cheapness of our coal. The slow growth of the export trade of our 
tivals is very largely to be explained by the high cost of their fuel. 
Other important advantages we do, indeed, possess—in our larger use 
of machinery, more efficient labor, and cheap raw materials. But the 
most important of all our points of commercial superiority, the con- 
sideration which assures us a permanent and commanding advantage 
in foreign trade, is the superabundance of our coal.”” These sentences 
might, thirty years ago, and more recently, have been applied to our 
own country. There can be little doubt of their accuracy as applied to 
our American competitors at the present time, though it is, perhaps, 
hardly correct, in view of the trade returns of the past two years, to 
speak of the “slow growth” of our export trade. It may, moreover, 
be pointed out that the actual volume of trade is not the only, nor the 
true, basis of comparison between this country and the States. Owing 
to the difference in the population of the two countries, the true com- 
Parison between their foreign trades is the value thereof per head of 
= ; and on this basis England is still far in front of the United 

tes. 

Nevertheless, the growing industrial activity, coupled with the enor- 





mous undeveloped resources of that wonderful country across the At- 
lantic—which is already beginning to find that foreign trade means 
foreign political complications, as witness the present difficulties in the 
Far East—constitute a factor in the situation that cannot lightly be 
disregarded. Of those undeveloped, or rather but slightly developed, 
resources, coal is by far the most important. ‘‘ The nation which has 
the most abundant fuel and the cheapest power will be the commercial 
monarch of the future, reigning without a rival. That nation,” says 
the writer in The Forum, ‘is the United States.” Passing by, with a 
smile, the truly Yankee extravagance of language—‘ reigning with- 
out a rival ”—let us see what the facts concerning the coal resources of 
this “‘ commercial monarch of the future”’ really are. 

The United States have, declares Mr. Meade, ‘‘the most abundant, 
the easiest mined, and the cheapest coal of any nation ;” and he gives 
figures that (if China be excepted from consideration) fully prove the 
assertion. As to the abundance, the total area of coal lands in Eastern 
Europe is less than 10,000 square miles, with seams averaging (say) 3 
feet in thickness ; whereas the coal area at present being developed in 
the United States is somewhere about 50,000 square miles, in which the 
seams average from 5 to 6 feet in thickness, while more than twice that 
area remains as yet untouched. As to being the easiest mined, there 
can be no question. Firstly, the coal lies in such enormous quantities 
near the surface that deep mining is practically unknown. Most of 
the coal ‘‘ mines” of the United States do not even go below the water 
line. In Pennsylvania (the great coal producing region of America), 
52 out of 71 mines are worked by drifts—that is to say, by tunnels run- 
ning either horizontally or inclining upward so as to be self draining, 
and to permit of loaded trucks running out of them by their own 
weight. Of the remaining 19, the average depth is under 440 feet, or 
less than that of the shallowest collieries of England—namely, those 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. In fact, coal is got 
in America in immense quantities by what is merely quarrying, and is 
so plentiful close to the surface that only in cases of exceptionally rich 
seams—such as the mammoth 30-foot vein in Pennsylvania—is it con- 
sidered worth while to sink shafts more than a few hundred feet below 
the surface. 

Again, another fact conducing to ease of production is that to which 
reference has already been made—namely, the comparatively great 
thickness of the seams in the American coal beds. This enables a 
much more general use to be made of coal cutting machines than 
would be possible in this country, even were the colliers to agree to 
employ them, which they will not. ‘‘ At a thickness of 5 feet, the 
efficiency of coal cutting machines is marked ; and where these can be 
advantageously used, a maximum saving of 50 per cent. in the primary 
cost of working can be made.” Coal cutting machines are, in fact, 
responsible for about 25 per cent. of the whole output in the States, 
and are being increasingly used. Moreover, the expense of cutting 
galleries, as expressed in cost per ton of coal got therefrom, varies in- 
versely with the thickness of the seam. ‘‘In thin seams the amount 
of rock which must be removed to get at the coal is greater than in 
thick seams, where the spaces from which the coal has been taken 
furnish most of the communications. In thick ‘seams, moreover, the 
coal can often be broken down directly into the cars without blasting 
or handling.” It follows that the output of coal per miner in the 
States is much higher than in this or any other European country. 
The annual output per person employed in the mines in England is 
about 300 tons, and tends rather to decrease than otherwise. In the 
United States it has steadily increased, until it is now between 500 and 
and 550 tons. 

The result of this great abundance of coal obtainable by such a small 
expenditure of capital, and at so small a labor cost per ton, is, of 
course, that the price at the pitmouth in America is materially lower 
than in Great Britain and Europe. From 1885 to 1894, for which period 
Mr. Meade gives his figures, the pithead price of coal rose, in Belgium 
from 6s. 10d. to 7s. 2d.,in Germany from 5s. to 6s. 4d., and in Great 
Britain from 5s. to 6s. 5d.; while in France a slight fall occurred from 
9s. 1d. to 8s. 8d. Inthe United States, on the other hand, the price 
declined very materially—namely, from 6s. 4d. to 4s. 10d. In 1899, 
the pit price in England remained the same ; but in the United States 
it had got down to 4s. 5d., or 2s. per ton less than here. At the present 
time, with miners’ wages in this country advancing by leaps and 
bounds, this difference must be something nearer 5s. than 2s. a ton—a 
difference not sufficiently great to warrant the fear (or hope) of any 
considerable quantity of American coal finding its way into the Eng- 
lish market, but more than enough to enable that coal to supply foreign 
markets hitherto held by us. 

The difficulty at present in the way of the American coal export 
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trade is one of shipping, both as regards the supply of tonnage and 
the obtaining of return cargoes. So far as the first point is concerned, 
it is reported that numbers of vessels are on order especially for the 
purpose ; and as to the latter, of course the world must pay for its 
coal, and if it buys it from America, more goods must be sent there 
than at present, and the development of her industries obviously must 
increase her demand upon the world’s markeis. 

‘*Good Americans when they die go to Paris,’ someone said. How- 
ever that may be, an increasing number of them, very muchalive, visit 
both Paris and London every year; and the trade in luxuries for 
America grows rapidly. Stiil, a ton of coal scarcely bulks as much as 
its equivalent value in luxuries ; and some more prosaic import trade 
must spring up to overcome the freight difficulty that lies in the path 
of world wide coal exports from the United States. 

It may not be without interest to close this article with a quotation 
from Professor Jevons : 

Our industry will certainly last and grow till our mines are commonly 
sunk 2,000 or 3,000, or even 4,000 feet deep. But when that time comes, 
the States of Northern America will still be working coal in the light 
of day, quarrying it down on the banks of the Ohio, and running it 
down into boats alongside. The question is, How soon will our mines 
approach the limit of commercial possibility, and fail to secure us any 
longer that manufacturing supremacy on which we are learning to be 
wholly dependent ? 

That is the question we have repeatedly urged should be made the 
subject of expert inquiry, and which must be constantly pressed upon 
the Government. Is not the foregoing quotation a proof of the knowl 
edge and foresight of Jevons? It was his calculations as to our re- 
sources and the growth of our consumption of coal that erred, perhaps 
intentionally, on the side of pessimism. 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_ 
COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. Humpurys. 


SALISBURY, ENGLAND, Oct. 10, 1900. 
Poisoned by Gas.—American Coal.—Can an Increase in Prices of 
Gas be Made Retrospective ? 


An unfortunate occurrence at Tottenham, a suburb of the metropolis, 
will probably not escape the notice of the opponents of water gas, 
who consist chiefly of drawing room scientists and of parties in- 
terested in the sale of gas coal. The scientist deals with the question 
after the theoretically correct but practically impossible style peculiar 
to dabblers in hygiene and sanitation. The facts are somewhat garbled 
as there was a remarkable want of agreement between the evidence 
rendered by the various witnesses at the inquest, but it appears that 
one day last month the neighbors observed that the inmates of No. 34 
Markfield street were not astir as usual. The parties concerned were a 
painter, his wife, andtwosons. After some trouble and continual knock 
ing, one of the sons opened the door, and it was then found that the 
whole four had been suffering from the effects of inhaling illuminating 
gas. The father and one of the lads were dead, the mother uncon- 
scious, and the other son in a dazed condition. The survivors were 
promptly removed to a hospital, and recovered in a few days. The 
atmosphere in the house, upstairs and down, was strongly charged 
with gas, and a burner was partly turned on and lighted in one of the 
rooms, showing that although sufficient to poison, the proportion of 
gas wasn’t large enough to cause an explosicn. On the previous day 
the gas company’s men changed the meter, and fixed a new “ shilling- 
slot” apparatus. They asked the woman to put a shilling in the slot, 
in order to pass gas and admit of the fittings being tested for sound 
ness. But she refused to do so, because, so far as can be judged from 
the evidence, she wanted to have a “‘ penny-slot” meter. They then 
cautioned her, that in the event of the meter being used, and an escape 
of gas noticed, she must at once shut off the tap and send notice to the 
gas office. The father and mother had been out for the day, and on 
their return home, the father adjourned to a public house to spend the 
evening. The two sons came home from work, had supper, and went 
to bed about nine o’clock. The survivor states that they were under 
the impre sion that the gas meter was out of order, and that they 
therefore used a lamp. The mother went out and returned home with 
the father about eleven o’clock, when she retired, using a piece of 
candle as a source of light. She did not hear any more of her husband, 
and neither of the survivors remember anything further till they found 
themselves in the hospital. Then no more is known till the entrance 





of the neighbors on the following day, when a shilling was found to 
have been put into the meter and one of the gas burners lighted. The 
inference is that this was done by the father after his wife had retired, 
A small leakage was discovered at the outlet of the meter and the effect 
of the gas was aggravated by the fact that one of the chimneys in the 
bedrooms was closed with a bag of shavings, and in the other the 
register of the grate was shut. Altogether the habits of the family 
do not tend towards safety either as regards gas escapes or anything 
else. The Coroner’s jury returned s verdict of ‘‘ accidental death” 
and it is difficult to see how any other conclusion could be arrived at, 
but as legal proccedings may be taken in respect to the matter in the 
civil courts it is not advisable to discuss the matter further. The gas- 
fitter who fixed the meter gave a perfectly satisfactory account of the 
transaction, but the question may perhaps arise as to whether the leak- 
age was ascribable to any negligence on his part and as to whether it 
is the duty of the gas company, who provide the gasfittings, to test 
and prove their soundue s at their own expense. 

The Tottenham Gas Company supply a mixed gas containing a con- 
siderable proportion of water gas, and in this connection the question 
may be raised as to whether the fatality was assisted or accelerated in 
consequence of that fact, But at any rate there is reason for regret that 
the unwholesome practice of closing the bedroom chimneys was fol- 
lowed, and also that there was not a fuller understanding between the 
various members of the family, who appear to have bundled off to 
bed in a hoggish sort of way, without much interest or care as re- 
garded the other members of the household. 

It is only to be expected that the action of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, who lately purchased a cargo of 4,000 tons of American 
gas coal, should excite a great deal of interest and lead to some dis- 
cussion on both sides of the Atlantic. In England the experiment is 
naturally arousing great interest in gas circles, who have long been 
aware that the yield of gas per ton of coal runs higher in America 
than it does here, and are anxious to see how far the quality of the 
material used is concerned in securing better results. I may venture 
to say that the question of cost is the prime consideration that has led 
to this action. There is some disposition to regard it as an indication 
that the good gas coal in England is nearly worked out. This is cor- 
rect as regards some particular kinds of coal and cannel, that hada 
good name in their day. But there is still plenty of gas coal to be had 
and no difficulty whatever in obtaining supplies. 

The high prices have led in some cases to the substitution of ‘thouse” 
for ‘“‘ gas” coal—some collieries make no secret of the fact that they 
label the same coal as ‘‘ gas,” ‘‘ steam,” or “‘ house,” according to the 
state of the market—and in other instances the gas companies, having 
in view the fact that the present exorbitant prices they are forced to 
pay are to some extent the result of combination and other artificial 
causes, have encouraged the use of kinds not hitherto known as ‘‘ gas” 
coals, and which belong to owners who are not in the ring. But, if 
agreeable to pay the price asked, the colliery would at once send on, if 
anything, in excess of orders. They were glad todo so as a means of 
keeping the market stiff. Mr. Carpenter, the Engineer of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, in the course of an interview with a news- 
paper correspondent, states that the American coal costs 27s. per ton on 
the works, while English coal costs 20s. His experiments as to work- 
ing results are not yet complete ; but while he does not expect that the 
claim of 15,000 cubic feet per ton will be supported, he considers the 
results will have a very important effect on the future of the gas in- 
dustry in thiscountry. The high opinion formed of the coal on first 
trying it has been well maintained, and he has never found any 80 
good. From whatever point it is viewed, it is a remarkably good gas 
coal, the yield of gas and residuals is high and the gas is very free from 
sulphur. The coke is pure and hard and will be appreciated on the 
market. But the matter has also attracted the attention of coal masters, 
especially those interested in export trade. If the American gas coal 
can be sold in England, it can also be sold in several parts of the world, 
where the British product reigns supreme at present. Already sugges 
tions are beginning to appear, to the effect that the coal famine is nearly 
played out, and that a wiser policy would be to accept lower prices. I 
must leave each reader to judge for himself as to the relative propor- 
tions of *‘ virtue” and “ necessity ” in these suggestions. North country 
coal masters are comforting themselves with the statement that the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company has just concluded contracts for the 
purchase of 750,000 tons of Yorkshire and Durham coal, to be delivered 
between the present time and March 3ist ; from which they draw the 
conclusion that at present prices American coal is not a success. This, 
however, does not necessarily follow. There are many reasons why a 
gas engineer will hesitate about introducing an entirely new coal intg 
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his works at this period of the year, apart from financial considerations, 
And the first trials of a hitherto unknown quality are not the best. _ Not 
only is it necessary to alter the methods of working, but also to re- 
arrange some details of apparatus and questions relating to labor, in 
order to suit the characteristics of the new ‘material. And it is not till 
all this has been completed that one can really judge as to its compara- 
tive value. I need not add that the majority of gas managers would 
be only too thankful to stretch a pointin favor of a material that would 
show an increased yield of 1,000 to 2,000 cubic feet per ton, as it would 
mean reducing labor and wear and tear of plant in something like in- 
verse proportion. 

The inhabitants of Dundee are considerably exercised over a rather 
interesting point in connection with an increase in the price of gas, 
made by the Commissioners in June last. The gas works at Dundee 
are the property of the town, and appear to be heavily burdened in the 
matter of capital and labor under other disadvantages, which necessi- 
tates, at the best of times, that the price of the gas shall be so high as to 
compare unfavorably with neighboring towns. The usual practice is to 
announce that on and after a certain date the price of gas will be raised. 
Or, for the sake of strict’accuracy, that the price will be raised from the 
date of the quarterly reading of the meters, which, of course, cannot all 
be read on the same day. A very convenient plan, which avoids all 
quibbling, is to furnish the meter inspectors with circulars announcing 
the alteration in price, to be left at each house. In connection with an 
alteration to the extent of 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet or more, it is obvious 
that the effect of reading the meter a week earlier or later would be 
considerable. And the majority of the consumers would argue that 
they have a right to know the rate or price per 1,000 cubic feet that they 
will be charged for the current consumption. It appears that on the 
20th of June last the Commissioners decided to raise the price from 
33, 4d. to 3s. 10d., not from that date, but from the commencement of 
the then current quarter. And the matter is further complicated by 
the fact that a comparatively small number of meter inspectors are em- 
ployed, so that there is several weeks difference between a consumer 
who happens to come at the beginning of the survey, and one near the 
end. In one case the rise in price may date from March Ist, and in 
the other from May 1st. And the first named may object that he is 
placed at a disadvantage. The reply of the Commissioners is to the 
effect that the practice is as broad as it is long, and that the consumer 
who comes first for the rise also comes first for the reduction. But 
this is rather specious, because there is no guarantee of a reduction, or 
that it will be of an equivalent sum, or at the same season of the year. 
A consumer who pays two months ahead in January and February, 
will be at a disadvantage if he gets his equivalent two months in June 
and July. The Commissioners may be quite within the four corners 
of their legal powers. But unfortunately they hav: weakened their 
case by compromising the matter with some noisy and pressing con- 
sumers. But whatever the practice may have been in the past, it is 
obvious that the more reasonable and sensible plan is to make all an- 
nouncements of alterations in advance, and, when an important 
variation isin hand, to take all the meter readings within a reason- 
able time, say a fortnight. The Commissioners have been advis«d 
that they cannot make the advance date back beyond April 30th, and 
that consumers charged with the advance for March and April can 
claim arebate. And while they agree to grant this they make the 
rather undignified announcement that claimants will be ‘‘ remem- 
bered”” when the time comes for a reduction. A company would re- 
gard it as expedient to avoid all this unpleasantness, eve> at some 
pecuniary loss if necessary, and the Commissioners would not lose by 
exercising some consideration apart from the question of establis! ed 
custom and legal rights. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
—cscelleace 
Mr. A. M. SUTHERLAND informs us that gas will be supplied from the 


plant of the Winston and Salem (N. C.) Gas and Lighting Company 
this week. 





THE auction sale of the foundry supplies, machinery, etc., formerly 
owned by the Messrs. James R. Floyd’s Sons, ordered by the assignee 
(Mr. Michael J. Drummond), to take place at 10 a.m. of Tuesday last, 
has been postponed to 10 a.m. of the 8th prox. The sale is to be con 
ducted on the premises, 539 West 20th street, under the direction of Mr 
James P. Silo. 





AT the annual meeting of the Peoples Gas Improvement Company, 
which was held in the offices of the Trenton (N. J.) Gas and Electric 


Company, the executive organization perfected was: President, Jona- 
than Brockwell ; Vice-President, William L. Elkins, Jr.; Treasurer, 
Richard Stockton ; Secretary, Thomas D. Finletter. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Niagara Falls, writing under date of the 18th 
inst., says : 

To the Editors AMERICAN Gas Liagat JoURNAL: In your issue of the 
8th inst. you mention the incorporation of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Gas Company. This is an error, as the Company referred to was or- 
ganized to supply gas to Niagara Falls, Ontario, immediately across the 
river from the northern end of this city. The incorporators are F. A. 
Dudley and A. C. Hastings, of this city, and A. Fraser, of Niagara 
Falls, Ont. The first named is the President of the Niagara Falls (N.Y.) 
Gas and Electric Light Company, and Mr. Hastings is its Secretary. 
It may further interest you in this connection to know that the Com- 
pany has permission to lay pipes on two of the bridges crossing thé 
Gorge. That fact, taken along with all the argument going on in favor 
of high pressure distribution, will enable you to make a pretty good 
guess as to what is planned. The Niagara Falls Gas and Electric Light 
Company, by-the-way, has its sales account going up and its leakage 
account going down, which facts naturally cause Superintendent Hor- 
ton some satisfaction. In fact, the officers of the Company also share 
his exultation, in that they with the rest of us feel that the Pan- 
American boom for 1901 will be a great boon for the business men of 
the ‘‘ Falls.” 





At the annual meeting of the shareholders in the Troy (N. Y.) Gas 
Company the following Trustees were elected : A. Bleecker Banks, A. 
E. Bonesteel, Anthony N. Brady, Thos. Breslin, Fred. E. Draper, Jas. 
Fleming, S. O. Gleason, Geo. P. Ide, William Kemp, F. J. Molloy, 
Edward Murphy, Jr., R. C. Peuyn and Wm. A. Thompson. 





WE regret to report the sudden and severe indisposition of Mr. W. A. 
McEwen, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. 





Tue Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, of Chicago, I.ls., will 
construct a large storage holder on its South Side plant. 





Ons of the provisions of the will of the late Mr. George Treadway 
Thompson directs that his collection of books on engineering be given 
to the Western Gas Association. This simple act shows the dead man’s 
faith in the Association that in life he served so well. 





Mr. G. C. Crom, of Valdosta, Ga., has purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Gainesville (Fla.) Gas Company from the executors of the 
late Mr. W. B. Goodwin. 





Tue Cicero (Ills.) Gas Company has obtained the right to lay mains 
for the distribution and sale of gas in the nearby district of Harlem. 





Tue hearing before the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commission- 
ers of Massachusetts, in respect of the petition for a reduction in the sell- 
ing rate at Waltham, originally set for the 18th inst., has been post- 
poned to the 8th prox. 





HEREAFTER the water supply of Dunmore, Pa., will be furnished by 
the Scranton (Pa.) Gas and Water Company. The latter has supplied 
gas to Dunmore for some time. 





Tue Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, Cal., has been petitioned 
by the residents to order the discontinuance of the Baldwin gas works, 
located on Stevenson street, between Fifth and South streets. We be- 
lieve this works is operated mainly for the purpose of supplying gas to 
certain properties owned by Mr. E. J. Baldwin. The complaint avers: 
‘* Said gas works are not only a nuisance, by emitting day and night 
during the whole year a sometimes intensely objectionable stench of 
gas which fills the street and the adjoining houses, but are also a great 
danger to the neighborhood with regard to fire andexplosion. Thegas 
is therein made by running coal oil on a bed of red hot coke, and this 
risky operation takes place about 20 feet away from a gasholder of 40 
feet or more diameter, and 20 or more feet in height, capable of contain- 
ing several thousand cubic feet ; oven and gasholder being separated 
merely by a flimsy wire partition with generally open door. Consider- 
ing the location of these gas works, within 200 feet of the line of Market 





street, opposite Mason, and their inflammable and densely populated 
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surroundings, they should never have been permitted to exist at their 
present site in a city of the size and pretensions of San Francisco, and 
we petition your Honorable Board to declare the said gas works a nui- 
sance and to take steps toward their removal.” 





THE proprietors of the San Diego (Cal.) Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pony have determined to double the capacity of their electric lighting 
system. 





TuHE following circular, issued over the signature of Mr. Nelson A. 
McClary, General Manager of the Ogden (Chicago) Gas Company, 
under date of the 20th inst., is of interest in connection with the rate 
war that has been disturbing the values of Cook county gas shares for 
some weeks—the circular was issued to the gas consumers of the dis 
trict rather than to the gas shareholders resident therein : 


‘* Under date of September 3d, we sent you a circular letter announcing 
atemporary reduction in the price of gas to 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 
to meet a cut rate made by the Municipal Gas Company, and stating 
that it would be our policy to meet any further reductions which might 
be made by that Company, until further notice. Shortly after this the 
Municipal Gas Company cut the rate to 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 
and again to 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. These rates were promptly 
met by us, and the prevailing rate for the past six weeks has been 40 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. We did not take the initiative in making 
any-of these reductions in price, but only met the cut rate of the Muni- 
cipal Gas Company to protect our patronage, it being always under 
stood that our regular rate of 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet would be re- 
stored whenever the Municipal Gas Company should tire of this de 
structive method of competition. The Municipal Gas Company having 
restored its rate to $1 per 1,000 cubic feet on October 16th, there is no 
longer any reason why we should sell gas at less than our former rea- 
sonable rate of 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. Therefore, on and after 
October 19th, the rate charged will be 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 
During the next 30 days bills will be rendered at 40 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet for gas used prior to October 19th, and at 90 cente per 1,000 cubic 
feet for gas used subsequent to October 19th, the amount chargeable to 
each period being determined by proportioning by dates. For instance, 
of the gas consumed as per readings taken on October 24th, 25/30 of the 
total amount will be billed at the rate of 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 
and 5/30 at the rate of 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. For gas con- 
sumed as per readings taken on October 29th, 20/30 will be billed at the 
rate of 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, and 10/30 at the rate of 90 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, and so on until the expiration of 30 days, when all 
meters will have been read, and the regular billing rate for all gas will 
become 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. We have, during the present sea- 
son, more than doubled our line of mains, and will continue to extend 
our system.” 





THE plant of the Mattoon (Ills.) Gas Light and Coke Company was 
badly damaged by fire the evening of the 20th inst. Negligence in 
connection with the watch over the scrubbing and condensing division 
seems to account for the happening. 





At the special election, held in Council Bluffs, Iowa, the 16th inst., 
to determine whether or not a franchise should be granted to the pro- 
moters of the Bluff City Electric Light and Gas Company, a favorable 
result to the ayes was reached. The vote was 680 for and 509 against. 
The norma! vote of the city is perhaps 5,200, so the result of the ballot- 
ing goes to show that little interest was taken in the contest by the 
voters at large. Although the Bluff City concern was successful in 
the electoral division of its enterprise, we think it is quite within the 
bounds of reason to say that the promoters thereof will build neither a 
gas nor an electric plant in Council Bluffs. The terms of their con- 
cession as to its length of life (25 years) and the charges for gas and 
electric lighting supply, that they may exact, are not sufficiently on 
the high side to attract the attention of maurauding capitalists. 





THE annual, general meeting of the Consumers Gas Company, of 
Toronto, Can., will be held to-day. If a forecast may be made over 
an event close to hand, and the prediction still be considered a forecast, 
we think it safe to assert that the meeting, through the reports of the 
Company’s Officers, will listen to statistics proving that the past finan- 
cial year was the most profitable one in its history. 





THE proprietors of the Elgin (Ills.) Gas Company have signified their 
willingness to reduce the selling rate to $1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet, 





March 1, 1901. Further, they will cut the rate 5 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet during following years until the price is $1 per 1,000. Under the 
Elgin Company’s operating charter it has the right to charge $1.50 per 
1,000 for something like nine years. The property is controlled by 
the American Gas Company of Philadelphia. 





Tue Boston Advertiser of the 19th inst., printed the following, 
respecting the action of the Supreme Court in that State, in the trial 
case established some years ago in the Massachusetts lower courts for 
the purpose of determining the liability for damages sustained by 
people and property in the noted explosion that occurred in Boston, 
March 4, 1897, at the junction of Tremont and Boylston streets. Jus- 
tice Knowlton wrote the decision: ‘The plaintiff in the test case was 
Wolfe Kaplan, a young bootblack, who was standing near the scene 
of the disaster at the time of the explosion, and the force of it felled 
him to the ground, causing injuries of a slight nature. Through §, 
L. Whipple, his counsel, he brought suit to recover $10,000 damages, 
and, after a trial of six weeks, was awarded $3,000 damages as against 
the Boston Gas Light Company. Originally suit was instituted 
against the Boston Gas Light Company, the Boston Electric Light 
Company, the Bay State Gas Company, the Edison Electric Light 
Company, the Metropolitan Construction Company and the Wesi End 
Street R. R. Company. Before the trial the action was discontinued 
as against the Bay State Gas Company and the Boston Electric Light 
Company. At the trial the Court, at the close of the evidence for the 
defence, ordered a verdict in favor of the Edison Electric Light Com- 
pany, owing toa lack of evidence. The trial proceeded as against the 
other defendants, bnt the Construction Company took no part in it 
after the plaintiff rested, except that its counsel made a final argument 
when the proper time came. The jury returned a verdict in favor of 
the West End Railroad and the Construction Company, but its finding 
was adverse to the Gas Company, which it held solely liable. The trial 
was actually between the plaintiff and the Gas Company. The latter 
made a strenuous effort to show that the gas which caused the explo- 
sion was not its gas, but that generated from a composition kept in the 
junction boxes of the Edison Electric Light Company. It further con- 
tended that even if it should be found by the jury that it was its gas 
which caused the catastrophe, it was not liable inasmuch as it had not 
been negligent in caring for its pipes. Experts were called by both 
sides on different lines of evidence, considerable testimony being 
offered with respect to the effect of electrolysis on the gas pipes, the 
plaintiff seeking to show that it produced corrosion and consequent 
weakening to the pipes, while the defence set up that it formed a crust 
which had a strong tendency to strengthen the pipes. A number of 
exceptions were taken by the Gas Company, none of which penetrated 
to the merits of the case itself, but related to the admissibility of evi- 
dence and the refusal of the Court to give certain rulings. The 
rulings of the Superior Court were snstained in every instance by the 
Supreme Court.” 





THE Patterson Coal and Coke Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
of Hamilton, Ont., has been chartered at Trenton, N. J. The incor- 
porators are John Patterson, Gabriel H. Levy and F. C. Lowthrop. 
The Company is of local interest and takes the New Jersey charter be- 
cause of the fact that it is to develop upward of 2,000 acres of coal prop- 
erty near Tarentum, in the Allegheny Valley. The Company will 
soon open this coal and ship it to Hamilton, Ont., where the coal will be 
converted for coke and by products. These interests have been buying 
coke in the Connellsville district for years and have decided that they 
can afford to pay freight charges on the coal produced here and con- 
vert it at Hamilton. There a plant of 300 coke ovens is to be erected. 





Herr A. FRIEDBERG, of Berlin, describes.a steam meter devised by 
him, the action of which is to condense and measure continuously a 
portion of steam flowing through the main steam pipe. Inside a hori- 
zontal length of the main a flap-plate, suspended from a horizontal 
axis, actuates, by means of an internal sector and rack, a conical plug 
valve controlling an opening in the top of the main. When no steam 
is being used, the plate hangs vertically, and keeps the valve clused. 
When steam is flowing through the main, it turns the plate more or 
less towards a horizontal position—thereby opening the valve cor- 
respondingly ; and the steam escaping through the valve is condensed 
ina worm. The water from the worm is either collected in a measur- 
ing tank provided with a gauge glass, or is delivered on a bucket 
wheel, the revolutions of which are indicated upon a counter 
arranged to show the corresponding quantity of steam flowing along 
the main. 
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The situation in city gas share trading is 
without feature, the variation in quotations 
between this Friday (26th inst.) and last Friday 
being about two points, with the current quo- 
tation on the low side. A rumor of moment, 
in connection with the furnishing of electrical 
currents for the moving of the trains of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad [Company, is to 
the effect that such currents will be furnished 
from one of the properties owned by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. A contract of that 
nature would be a most important one. The 
output of gas increases steadily, and the plans 
for the big gas plant on the Long Island side 
are rather more than completed. 

Brooklyn Union is 165 to 170 ; Consolidated, 
of Baltimore, shows some improvement, with 
the likelhhood that a good increase in its 
quoted value will be in evidence, such thought 
being based on the fact that important plant 
changes are past the considering point. Peo- 
ples, of Chicago, reflects in quoted value the 
changed gas rate conditions. Bay State is ad- 
vancing on the belief that a receiver for the 
outtit will soon be appointed. 





"Gas Stocks. 


pr ee 
Quotations by George W. Close, Kroker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Watt Street, New Yore Cirr. 
OcroBER 29. 


&~ Allcommunications will receive particular attention. 
Ee" The follow ing quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. 


N.Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated $54,595,200 100 175% 176 
Central Union, Bonds, 5’s 3,000,000 1,000 5 «107% 
Equitable Bonds, 6's... 1,000 
“ 1,000 es 
. 112 
100 2 305 
1,000 102 
Municipal Bonds.. o . * 
New Amsterdam Gas Co. .. 
ee 1,000 
Northern Union, Bonds, 5's. 
New York and East River . 
Bonds 1st 5°8........000s b 1,000 
“ 1st Con, 5's. .cceee 





Richmond Co., oe 1: 348,650 
100,000 
Standard.. 5,000,000 
Preferred . 
Bonds, ist Mortgage, 5’s 
Yonkers ......seeeeeeeees ove 299,650 
Out-of-Town Companies. 
ae Union ....... seeee 15,000,000 
“ Bonds (5's) 15 000,000 
50,000,000 
b 2,000,000 
Binghamton Gas Works... . 450,000 
as Ist Mtg.5’s 475,000 
Boston United Gas Co.— 
1st Series S. F. Trust.... 7,000,000 
 S 4 - 3,000,000 
— City Gas Co. 5,500,000 
= Bonds, 5’s_ 5,250,000 
Capital,Sacrament ...... 500,000 
Bonds (6’s).. .- cane 150,000 
Central San Francisco 2,000,000 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 
teed Gold Bonds 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co... 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Is 
Mortgage Bonds. 1,207,000 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 
Heating Co .. -- 1,682,750 
3,026,500 


7,650,000 
8,500,000 


Consumers, Jersey. City 
Bonds, 600,090 
Comsumets: Toronto « 1,700,000 
Consolidated. Baltimore... 11,000,000 
3,600,000 
Chesapeake, Ist 6’s. 1,000,000 
Equitable, 1st 6’s. .. 910,000 
Consolidated, ist 5’s.... 1,490 000 
Consolidated GasCo.ofN.J. 1,000,000 
bg Con. Mtg. 5's 380,000 
Consolidated G. & E. Co.’s., 
Little Falls, N.Y. 90,000 
75,000 
Detroit City Gas Co.. +» 4,560,000 
“Prior Lien 5's. ° 4,598,000 
346,000 
16,000 


2,000,000 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 6,500,000 
Fort wages eocccee. seeee 2,000,000 
2,000,000 
Grand Rapids ene Lt. Co. 1,000,000 
be lst Mtg. 5’s...... +» 1,125,000 
Hartford ee 750,000 
Hudson County Was Co., of 
New Jersey 
* Bond 
Indianapolis...... . 
* Bonds, 6° 
Jackson Gas Co..., 
ag Ist Mtg. 5’s.... 
Kansas City Gas Light € 
of Missouri 5,000,000 
Bonds, 1st 5’S........++ 3,822,000 
Laclede, St. Louis. 
Preferred... 


10,500,000 
10,500,000 


Lafayette Gas Co., Ind 
Bonds.. 

Louisville 

Madison Gas & Elec. Co... 
_ Ist Mtg. 6's 

Montreal, Canada 

Newark, N. a Gas Co 


New Haven.. ee 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co.. 
Oakland, Cal..... 
« Bonds.......+ 
Peoples G. L. & Coke Co., of 
Chicago.......sseeceveee 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago, ist Mortgage 20,100,000 
2d 2,500,000 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co. 2,150,000 
Preferred.. 
Consolidated Py 8 
San Francisco, Cal. . 
St. Paul Gas Light Co 
1st Mortgage 6's. 
Extension, 6's... n 
General Mortgage, 5’s.. 
St. Joseph Gas Co.... ee 
bey ist Mtg. 5’s 
Syracuse, N. Y... 


Washington, D.C .. ee 
First mortgage 6’s.....+ 
Western, Milwaukee .....+++ 


Wilmington, Ge acti 


70 
182 


116 
130 
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Excerpts from Reports of Gas Commissioners 
Binders........++ ee 
Directory of Gas Companies 

Practical Handbook on Gas Engines.. 
Coal Tar Tree.... 

Poole on Fuels. 





WANTED, 


A Competent Works’ Superintendent 


706 | For coal gas plant, of 40,000,000 cubic feet yearly make, lo- 


cated in Southern city. Address, ‘GAS WORKS,” 
1825-1 Care this Journal. 


WANTED, 
A GAS MAKER 
Who understands how to run Lowe machine ; also, rebrick- 
ing, ete. Salary, $50 per month. Address, 
ASHLAND LIGHT. POWER & STREET RAILWAY CoO. 
1825-1 Ashland, Wis, 


WANTED, 


A Competent Man to Superintend a 
Small Gas Plant 
In Southern city, Must understand manufacture and distri- 
bution, including the laying of services. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, * PRESIDENT,” 
1323-3 this Journal. 











<a, 


FOR SALE. 
One Oil Tank, 9 feet diameter by 9 
feet high, in good condition. 


Address C. M. KELLER, 
Columbus, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


A New Condenser and Scrubber, 
Each 11 Longe on — high, 3 feet in diameter, inside m 
ment, and 6- connections—all connections reinfoross, 
Two ae to scrubber, with two sets of trays ; also one 
6-inch center valve. These have never used, 


Address PEEKSKILL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 
1800-t£ Peekskill, N. Y, 


For Sale. 
A Small Gas and Electric Light Plant, 
in a Southern city of 3,800 inhabitants. 
Address FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
1097-tf Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PROPOSALS FOR GASHOLDER. 


— 


Bids will be received by the Clinton Gas Light and Coke 


1820-tf 











, | Company, of Clinton, Ia., until November 1st, 1900, for the 


erection of a telescopic gasholder. Inner section, 80 feet di- 
ameter ; outer section, &2 feet diameter ; each section 2 
feet s inches deep. Diameter of tank, 84 feet 6 inches. In- 
ner section must weigh enough to give a pressure of 5 inches 
of water, 

Work to be completed by July ist, 1901. 

1821-5 





NO EXTRA LABOR OR 
OPERATING EX- 








HENRY MARQUAND & (0., 


BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS. 
New York City. 


160 Broadway, 





“KENTUCKY CANNEL COAL, 


Gro. R. Hisxop, F.C.S., F.R.8.S.A., Gas Engineer of Paisley, Scotland, says in his analysis: 


FOR GAS AND 
DOMESTIC USE. 


‘This is & 


remarkably rich Cannel Coal, yielding agmenigy EAN per ton equivalent to 1,945 lbs. of sperm candles.” 


This coal mined and shipped in box cars. 


ite for sample car and delivered price. 


The Greasy Creek Cannel Coal and Tramway Co, 


163 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Oct 29, 1900. 
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The “Vulcan” Double Cylinder Heater, 


Can be used with or without water. 
Scientific, hygienic. 


Air supply is superheated and passed over water pan 
before reaching burner, purifying and moistening current. 
Vaporizes 5 quarts of water daily, keeping air of room 
pure and sweet. Rapid radiation from base heats lower 
air currents. WATER VAPOR IN CURRENT REACHING 
FLAME INDUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION. 


Fitted with pan for water in base, and with pilot light. 


Sectional cut shows direction of air currents over water 
pan to burner. 


FINISHED IN BERLIN BLACK and ANTIQUE COPPER. 


COMPLETE LINE OF GAS APPLIANCES, for Heating, 
Cooking and Manufacturing Purposes. 


Send for our latest Catalogue, No. 18. 


Wm. M. Crane Company, 


1131-1133 Broadway, New York. 


Sectional View. We have our own Pattern Shop, Foundry and Factory. 


FOUNDRY : PEEKSKILL, N. Y. W. M. DUVAL & CO., San Francisco, Cal., Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


Bebb EEE EEEELEE EIADDE DED bb bob bb bobo 


YooPooYooPooQoo Poo Yoo her Js Poo Yao Poo Poo oe for Poroohor Joos Yoo ooPoooePofooPre fore oohroorPorhorheodore 


oe 


BEEREEEEEBEREEEEREREBEBER EPEREEEEEEE EER EEEEREPEREEEEEPEEEE 


IT'S IMMATERIAL 


Who pays for the service connection, you 
or your customer. It is a waste of oppor- 
tunity, if nothing else, to neglect to use a 


B-109 MUELLER MACHINE, 


Being a special attachment to prevent es- 
cape of gas while tapping. Beats soap. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, 
DECATUR, ILLS. 














“THE MINER” 


Globe 


Street and Boulevard 
Lamps. 


Cheapest and Best. 
THOUSANDS IN USE WITH 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THOMAS 7. W. MINER, 


821-823 Eagle Av., N.Y. 

















GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


—FOR— 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 


They oa and Hazelton Water 
— HIGH PRESSURE. 


Size of Combination Drills 
The Pioneer Vertical Water-Tube Boiler of the 
World. 





Tube Boilers. 


Boilers we Built have been in Constant Use 18 
Years, and are in Operation To-day 
with Fine Results. 
10 to 25 Per Cent. Guaranteed Over Other Boilers. 


and Taps % to 4-inch. 
Machines Sent to any Gas 


Company for Thirty 
Daye Trial. 


Send for Circulars. 


can Lith 


DAYTON, 0. 


Over 11% Square Feet of Heating Surface per Horse 
Power. 


High Quality and Legere of the Tubes the Most 
Vital Part of a Boiler. 


Fastened at One End Only, Expand and Contract f 


Without Strain, Averting any Pos- 
sibility of Leakage. 


the HAZELTON BOILER CO. 





SoLe PRopRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Strong, Natural, Upright Draft, 
Consuming All Kinds of Fuel. 
Absolutely Dry Steam. 


Small Floor Space, Less per Horse Power than for 
Any Other Boiler. 


Ei) 120 Liberty St., N.Y. 27epeanes, 


Cable Address, “ Paila,” N. Y. 
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ANNERIGAN BRIDGE GH, 

















Designers and Builders of Steel Bridges, Steel Build- 
ings and All Classes of Metallic 
Structures. 











GENERAL _OFFICES. 





No. 100 Broadway, New York. 








BRANCH OFFICES, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Cleveland, Minneapolis. 








CHOLLAR’S SYSTEM OF 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


Covered by Five U.S. Patents. 


In operation, revivification of the oxide is effected by 
repeated reversals of the direction of the flow of the gas 
through the beds (in the two boxes used under this sys- 
tem there are eight different routes for the gas to take) 
whereby the purified gas is made to revive the oxide in 
parts of the apparatus while the foul gas is fouling it 
in others. 

The boxes are charged or discharged from the sides 
as well as the top. 

There are no Hydraulic Cups or heavy covers. 

Either end of the apparatus is inlet or outlet at pleasure. 

The capacity is increased five-fold or more over ordi- 
nary methods without addition to building. 

The apparatus costs less than for any other system. 


For Estimates Write The Stacey Mig. Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ‘WRITE CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
B. E. CHOLLAR, 411 N. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








. ‘Mr. T. Viner Clarke, of London, Eng., havi iled 1 Chart 
Coal Tar Genealogical Tree. Map illustrating the various CHEMIGAL PRODUGTS DERIVED FROM 


all the products discovered (the total be ting to ages yA COAL TAR, in the form of a Genealogical Tree, including 
with Rollers. Price, $3.50. Orders ac tee ag ing to near 700), offers for sale a limited number of copies in Colors, mounted on Linen, 


A M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 








di- 
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W. H. PEARSON, Prest. W. H. PEARSON, Jr., Vice-President. 


J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. 


THE ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION CO., LD. 


L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E., Chiei Engineer. 





American Offices: 269 FRONT STREET, EAST, TORONTO, ONT. 


London Offices: 


Telegraphic Address: 


19 ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


*“* CARBURETED LONDON AND TORONTO.” 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their universal type of Carbureted 
Water Cas Plants at the following Gas Works: 


Cubic Feet Daily. 
- 1,250,000 
- 2,000,000 


Blackburn, England -  # & 
Windsor Street Works, Birmingham, England . 


Saltley Works, Birmingham, agen - - - - 2,000,000 
Colchester, England - = - “5s = « - 800,000 
Birkenhead, England = - - - 2,250,000 
Swindon (New Swindon Gas Company), England - = = = 120,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, England (Second Contract) - - 2,000,000 
Windsor Street Works, en, omen aes Contract) 2,000,000 
Halifax, England = - . - + = 1,000,000 
Toronto - - - - = 2 2 2 + + = = 250,000 
Ottawa - - 5 + ee 250,000 
Toronto (Second Contract, Remodeled) at at - 2,000,000 
Lindsay (Remodeled) - er - 125,000 
Belleville - - -_  @ - - 250,000 
Ottawa (Second Contract) - 2S ROS ~ 250,000 
Brantford (Remodeled) ¢- = = « 200,000 
St. Casherine’s eee) - - - 250,000 
Kingston, Pa. - - - 5 2 e - = = 125,000 
Montreal - - - = = = © = = = = = 600,000 
Peterborough, Ont. - - - - - = = = = = 260,000 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, - ee ee 750,000 
St. Catherine’s (Second Contract) : : 250,000 
Buffal, N.Y. - - - = - = = © = = %,000,000 
Winnipeg, Man. 2- - - - = = * + = = 500,000 





Cubic Feet Daily. 
Colchester, England (Second Contract) - yl OE a ee 
York, England - i es | 


Rochester, England ss ~ - 500,000 
Kingston, Ont. = a is - 300,000 
Orystal Palace District, ‘England - s/. es ~ 2,000,000 
Duluth, Minn. a Re SE re 
Caterham, England o 7 t= «5 =~ = Ss 150,000 
Enschede, Holland- - - - - a? SSeS eee 
Leicester, England- - = 4 SS a) Se ee 
Buenos Ayres (River Platte 0 mee Ss he 700,000 
Burnley, England - - - - - 1,500,000 
Kingston-on-Thames, England - 1,750,000 


Accrington, England - < ¢ & «+ SOs = ie 


Tonbridge, England 300,00C 
Stretford, England - 500,000 
Oldbury, England - - 300,000 
Saltley Works, Birmingham, England ( Third Contract) - 2,000,000 
York, England (Secend Contract) - 750,000 
Rochester, England (Second Contract) - - - - - = 500,000 
Newport, Monmouth, England ane, al ie: 2s 250,000 
Todmorden, England — AL ae 500,000 
Tokio, Japan - - 1,000,000 


Nelson, British Columbia (Complete Gas Works). 








Utherfand Construction & Improvement Co. 


Offices: 15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, and OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 





Owners of the “SUTHERLAND ” Patents for Water Gas Apparatus. 





Gas, Electric Light, Water Works, and Electric 


& 


Street Railways Built, Remodeled, 


Operated, Bought and Sold. 





A few of the places where the SUTHERLAND Apparatus is in successful operation : 


Ilion, N. Y. 

Herkimer, N. Y., 2 orders. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Fishkill-on=Hudson, 2 orders. 
Clifton Springs, N.Y., 2 orders. 
,Green Bay, Wis. 

Stevens Point, Wis, 


Tarrytown, N.Y., 3 orders. 
Ft. Henry, N. Y. 
Gainsville, Fla. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Waterville, N. Y. 
Huntington, L. I. 
Lexington, Mo. 


Mendota, Iil. 

Circleville, O. 

Joplin, Mo. 

Ashville, N. C. 
Youngstown, O. 

Kingston & Rondout, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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KERN INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY $3 


SYSTEMS. / .. 
SAVES 80 PER GENT. OF YOUR GAS BILL. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY. 
BURNS ONE CUBIC FOOT OF GAS PER HOUR. 


No Chimneys to Break. Mantles do not Blacken. Better than Elec- 
tricity, and only 1-10th the Cost. Not a mere statement, but a Guarantee. 


ZA MANUFACTURED GAS. 
fF CAN BE USED WITH) NON-CARBURETTED GAS. 


NATURAL GAS OR GASOLINE GAS. 


35 TO 40 CANDLES PER CUBIC FOOT. 
Burner No. 0 consumes 8-10 cubic foot, 30-candle power. 
“e 35 ‘ 
bd “ 2 cubic feet, 70 
6 % 06 105 
“6 4 & 140 
oe 7 Ad 225 


Prices Reasonable. Catalogues on Application. Agents Wanted. 


Kern Incandescent Gas Light Gompany, {' USI, 


= 
3 
= 
3 
: 
3 
= 
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JOHN CABOT, 


Purifier Trays. 


We make up Trays 
with any shaped slat 
you may desire. 

Our experience of 20 
years of Tray making 
is at your service. 


5537557 West 33d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Ei. 


Also, Cate Fire Hydrants with and without Independent 
Nozzle Valve. All Work Cuaranteed. 


Works & Gen’! Office, Indian Orchard, Mass. Treasurer’s Office, 72 Kilby &1 12 Milk Sts., Boston. Mass 
Chicago Office, 24 West Lake St. New York Office, 28 Platt St. 
St. Louis Office, L, M. Rumsey Mfg. Co., 810 North Second St. 














T= 


Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 


Bristol’s Reeording TROY, N.Y., U.S.A 
PRESSURE Double and Single Gate Valves, %<” to 72”, 
GAUGE. ia —FoR— 


records of | gon Gas, Water, 
Steam, Oil, 


Ammonia, Etc. 














Street 
Gas Pressure. 
Simple in con- 
ruction, 
accurate i in operation, 
and low in price. 


Fully pala ot Send for 


THE BRISTOL 00., 


Waterbury, Conn, 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Silwer Medal, Paris Exposition. 


Steward Burners. 


Closest , 
Attention to eae 

Durability, 

Candle Power, 

Finished 

Appearance. 


Write for neat vest pocket memorandum book. Sent Free. 


The D. M. Steward Mig. Co., 


New York Office, CHATTANOOCA, 
107 CHAMBERS ST. Tenn. 








to be Had 


64444444664 46h 


Asking. 





WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY, 
SOLE ACENTS FOR UNITED STATES, 
1131-1133 Broadway, New York. 


SSFSSFISS F FFFSSSSi FFTFSTGG YO . 


THE THOMAS DAY COMPANY, 
Distributing Agents for Pacific Coast, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


 FFFSE FIFSSIFS FIFIIISS FSFIIISSISSS 














THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CoO., 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
LINK=BELT cmc jeuss 
Tilting Coal and Coke Cars, 


Breaker Rolls, Shaking Screens, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Sropper Go. VA 


108 East 17TH St., N. ¥s 


p—7yvevvvvvevevveerverevreervereerevevevecerrevcueverrueyecoucr ot D4 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTERATIONS 
AND REPAIRS 





“Link-Belt” Breakers 


Machinery designed and erected to suit 
existing conditions and available space. 


CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 





_Seeee' Gus Sit Souvenl, Oct 29, 1900: 





AMERICAN GAS COMPANY 
GOnStTUCtOrs of God! &€S Apparatus. 


EASTERN AGENTS FOR 


BREDEL’S SYSTEM P. H. & F. M. ROOTS GO.’S 
COAL GAS PLANTS AND GAS APPARATUS. | Exhausters, Governors, etc. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


BRONDER’S CHARCING AND DISCHARCING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN GAS COMPANY, 


222 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FRED. BREDEL, C.E. 


Goal and Water Gas Plants. 


OWN —— 


REGUPERATIVE FURNACES, MASE, SEAS, PURIFIERS, POnIFTING MAGHIES, COKE GONVEYERS, ETC. 





e.-- $$ 
SOLE UNITED STATES AGENT FOR 


ARROL-FOULIS MECHANICAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 





Gas Enriching Plants to Enrich Coal Gas Up to 04 oe ssi, ” Making a White, Bright, Non- wii Gas, 





CAS RETORTS AND SPECIAL BLOCKS AND FIREBRICK MANUFAC- 
TURED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MY OWN CHEMIST. 





COMPLETE GAS WORKS__. 





No. 118 Farwvell Avenue, . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eastern Agents: AMERICAN GAS CO., Construction Department, 222 So. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
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. ~ ROOTS’ _» 


LATEST IMPROVED» GAS EXHAUSTER > 


~NEW GAS GOVERNOR | AND STEAM VALVE. 
GUARANTEED TO REGULATE WITHIN ONE-TENTH OF AN INCH, WATER PRESSURE. 


The Most Perfect Gas Governor on the Market. 


MORE DIRECT IN ACTION. FEWER PARTS. 
EASIER TO ADJUST THAN ANY OTHER COVERNOR. 














INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





P. H. & F. M. ROOTS Co., 


Connersville, Ind. 109 Liberty St., New York. 


Eastern Office: 


American Gas Company, 


222 South Third Street, Philadelnhia, Pa. 
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WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE GO.,)  °ORNELL & UNDERHILL, 
Established 1856. Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. Wrought & Cast lron Pipe, 
New York Office, 160 Broadway. MALLEABLE AND CAST IRON FITTINGS, 


- B d | Cock dG 
7 CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE, °° "Vaives. 
FROM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF |48, 45 AND 47 BEACH ST., NEW YORK, 
Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Brancher, Bends, Retorts, eto., ete. | | 


ounseiadamaemnaitiain BINDER for the JOURNAL, 
“AMORGANY iN DONALDSON, Prest., Betz Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
SS SDRUMMOND &o _-EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


Cae © | DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. © EMAU", PA | 
Perl } | 


IS unseat | Suoncace 
weil SEW YORK. eroapway, CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS: 


‘OR WATER AND GAS. 
Western Office: Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIIs. | Also, rLANG E PIPE, LAMP POSTs, Etc. 




















CHARLES MILLAR & SON CO. Selling Agents, Utica, N. xy. 


cust IRON PIPE and SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS. sigue 


Wholesale Eastern Agents AKRON VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE. 1 ee a arene Ene 


| 





GHRIS. GUNNINGHAM & SON, 


PROPRIBTORS, 


THE NOVELTY STEAM BOILER WORKS, 


BROOK TYN, N. YY. 








STORAGE TANKS FOR GAS WORKS, 
To Retain Fluid Material of Any Sort. 





PIPING IN AND AROUND GAS WORKS. 





Work Done for Several of the Largest Gas Companies in 
America Stands as Reference. 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER 00. 


AMERICAN METER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED 1863. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 




















PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 

















NOVEMBER, 1900. 


; ‘Table No. 2, 
Table No. 1. NEW YORK 
FOLLOWING THE CITY. 
MOON. 





ALL Nieat 
LIGHTING. 





Day or WEEK. 


Extin- 


Light. &xtinguish.|| Light. guish. 


| Date. 





P.M. 
12.10 Am] 5.: M|| 4.45 
1.30 . 4.45 
2.40 5 4.45 
3.50 \ 4.45 
NoL. ‘ 4.40 
No L.rm|No L. 4.40 
NoL. |NoL. 4.40 
5.20 PM} 7.4 4.40 
5.20 . 4.40 
5.20 : 4.40 
5.10 5 4.40 
5.10 4.30 
5.10 LQ 4.30 
5.10 a 4.30 
5.10 2. 4.30 | 6.00 
5.10 2 4.30 
5.10 k 4.30 | 6.00 
5.10 : 4.30 | 6.00 
5.10 6.00 
5.10 6.00 
"| 5.10NM 6.00 
5.10 6.00 
5.10 6.00 
5.10 6.00 
5.10 6.00 
7.50 §.10 
9.00 6.10 
10.00 6.10 
11.10 FQ 6.10 
30 112.20 Am| 6.00 6.10 
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TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 
DURING 1900. 





By Table No. 1. By Table No. 2. 
Tirs.Min. Hrs.Min. 
January ... .230.50 | January. ...423.20 
February. ..175.40 | February...: 
189.00 | March 
April.......160.30 | April...... 298.50 
May....--. 150.40 | May.......264.50 
June ......137.00 
GORE oc.ccawes 152.00 | July.......243.4: 
August ... 171.50 August ....280.25 
September..187.20 | September. .321.15 
October... .213.10 | October .. ..374.30 
November... 221.50 November ..401.40 
December. .231.50 | December. .433.45 





Total, yr..2221.40 | Total, yr...3987.45 
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Welsbach Street Lighting Company 


-.-» OF AMERICA .... 


cmos. Welsbach System 
stoves’ of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PAT- 
ENTED BURNER for STREET and PARK LIGHT- 
ING exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in seventy-five Cities 
and Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting 
the superiority of GAS over electricity for street lighting 
has been fully demonstrated. 

POINTS OF MERIT: 


Economical, 
It is ) Attractive, 
Successful, 
. Up-to-date. 
If LIGHTS THE STREET. 


Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally good 
light by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHATHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities, 











No. 38. 
Correspondence solicited from Gas Companies and others interested in Municipal and outside lighting. 


Welsbach Famous Mantles. 


THE INCOMPARABLE ' OTHER 


‘. ” : WELSBACH BRANDS 
MANTLE: > “CC Magnificent 


FINEST EXAMPLE “©? ggg ew Brilllanicy 
OF INCANDESCENT {:. 4 Endurance. 


eee THE HIGHEST 
GAS LIGHT nae ILLUMINATION, 
EVER EXHIBITED. 4 The Lowest Cost. 








— — 


Welsbach Lamps, Mantles, and Complete Line of Glassware and Supplies 


WELSBACH COPIPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
Chicago Branch Department and Supply House, 70 Wabash Avenue, 
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THE UNITED 
GAS IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY. 





ft 


THE STANDARD DOUBLE SUPERHEATER 
LOWE WATER GAS- APPARATUS. 


CONTRACTS RECEIVED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1900. 


a 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
COHOES, N. Y 
OGDEN GAS CO., CHICAGO 
CENTRAL UNION GAS CO., NEW YORK 
SPENCER, MASS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO.; BROOKLYN 
RICHMOND, VA 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
CARBONDALE, PA. 
NUMBER OF SETS 


SETS. 





SETS 
NAGMEINGACK,.Ni J... . . 2 2 
. ee 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. J... . 2... 
SEATTLE, WASH 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Ee ee ee 
POUTMEOOM,N. 3. 2 5 wwe 
SS ok os we ee 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
AUSTIN, TEX 


TOTAL SETS INSTALLED TO JANUARY 1, 1900 


TOTAL SETS INSTALLED TO DATE 


TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY 


The United Gas Improvement Company, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1858. tncorporated 1890. 
Cuas. E. GREGORY 35+ name Reon v. Same 


J.H. Gautier & Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
——_ 262 ——_ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. 


———_20a__ 
Ground Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Ground 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 
=a —_ 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 








Established 1854. Incorporated 1869. 


LACLEDE 
Fire Brick Manufg. Co., 


CAS RETORTS 
FIRE BRICK. . 
RETORT SETTINGS 
Water Gas Cupola Linings, Fire Clay, Etc. 
Proprietors for the U. S., Coze System of 
Inclined Benches. 


Estimates Furnished on A Fereeaaay hi rth for Most Successful 
Style of Constructio: 
Also for — Rb and Full and Half- en Regenerative 
Benches, for See either Coal or Coke 
‘urnaces, 


.| Manufacturers of 


914, 915 & 9F6 Weigwright Building, St. LOUIS, Mo. 


Adam Weber, 


Manhattan Fire Brick and Enameled 
Clay Retort Works. 
Works, Weber, N. J. 


Office, 633 East 15t 15th St. St., New York, 


Modern Recup perative 
Furnaces 
And Standard Fire Brick and Gas Retorts, 





The Construction of 
Gas Works 





E. D. Waite, 
President. 


A. H. GurKEs, 
Vice-President. 


Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
Gas House and other Tile. 
Office, 88 Van Dyke St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


H. A. Boss =. 


PRACTICALLY DESCRIBED, 


By WALTER RALPH HERRING. 
Price $2. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 














32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 








Works, 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


Hamilton Building, Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 375. 


Successor to WitLtIAM GARDNAR w Son, 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE McILHENNY RECENERATIVE BENCHES FOR THE JU. 8. 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


EXCELSIOR T 'W & CLAY 


ETORT WORK 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


R 5 


OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Clay Gas Ketorts, 
BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. Co., 


CITY OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK W'KS 


Our trmense establishment ts now employed almost en- 








GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 


A Cement of great value for patching retorts, puttin, 
mouthpieces, making up all bench-work joints, — 
furnaces and cupolas. This cement is mixed read, 
Economic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted to stick. 
Price List, f.o.b. Galesburg, Ills., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Casks, 400 to 800 iia at 5 cents per ee. 
In Kegs, 100 to 
In Kegs’ less than 100 “ -'s 


Cis GEROULD, a Ills. 


For orders East of Buffalo, N. Y., or Pittsburg, Pa., freight 
will be paid to these points. 


last 
for use, |- 


tirely in the manufacture of 


Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. 
Our retorts are made to stand changes of temperature, 
the strongest heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of 
feeding and emptying. We construct 


Half and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 
Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 


We have Greatly Imp d our Ri 
ke can be used as Fuel in Furnaces. 








Coal or 


Tueo. J. Suits, Prest. J. A. Taytor, Ser. 
A. Lamsxa, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK C0. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALT.MORE, MD. 


Slay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Our Improved Half and Full Depth 
Benches have been Adopted by 
Many Gas Companies. 


WALDO BROS., 102 MILE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for New England States. 














JOHN DELL, 
General Manager. 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK CO,, 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 





ESTABLISHED 
1882. 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Cupola Linings, Etc. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect COMPLETE, Half and Full Depth Benches of 6’s, 8’s, 9’s, 
vith Regenerative Furnaces, Constructed to Burn either Coal or Ooke. Also Plain Benches. 
CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY 


SOLICITED. 


‘all dive’. cpitivental Bank, | ST- LOUIS, MO. 
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National Gas « Water Company. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 
Gas Plant Machinery 
SOFT COAL OR COKE 


WATER GAS GENERATORS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Gas Engineers 


218 LA SALLE ST.,| INSPECTION AND ADVICE. 


CHICAGO. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
FOR IMPROVEMENTS OR 








REPAIRS. 








GAS WORKS SPECIALTIES, 
AUTOMATIC STREET GAS GOVERNORS, 
BALANCE GAS GOVERNORS. 


“Iron Sponge” and Natural Oxide 
FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 
EXHAUSTEHRS, ETC. 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 


No. 357 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


 iaaeaaineae sy CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & Semen co., 
8 South Canal Street, Chicago, I's 








Hughes’ 
“Gas Works,” 


Their Construction and Arrangement, 


And the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. 


Originally written by SAM’L HUGHES, C.E. 


Rewritten and Much Enlarged by 
WM. RICHARDS, C.E. 


Eighth Edition, Revised, with Notices of Recent Im- 
provements. 


Price, $1.65. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
82 Pine St., N. Y. City, 





Farson’s Steam Blower 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND i BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER, 


FOR USING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


PARSON’S AIR nro se Tm CLEANER, 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent toan nsible y for trial. Nosale 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTO N STEAM LOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 457 Putnam oe Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Chemistry of 
Illuminating Gas, 





The Gas Engineer’s 
Laboratory Handbook, 
By JOHN HORNBY, F.I.C. 


Price, $2.50. 
A. M. CALLENDEH & CO., 32 Pine Street. N Y. City 


By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS. Price, $2.40. 
CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pink Sr., N.Y. City. 


Practical Hints on the Construction and Working 


of Regenerator Furnaces, 
By MAURICE GRAHAM, Assoc. M-Inst.c.H, 


Price, $1.25. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER 2 CO., No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 





A. M. 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. 


F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 





SHIPMENTS FROM NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK. 











BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 





Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


STRIGTLY High Grade. ..., 


Offices : 





Washington Building, New York. 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


Carefully prepared. 
For Gas Making or 
Heavy Steaming. 








SCcIiENTIEFIC BOOFE Ss. 





GAS a Shee” THE CHEMISTRY OF, by W. J. A. | HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. 
3 


Butterfield 
NEWBIGGING’S HANDBOOK. By Thos. Newbigging. 6th 
edition. $6. 


COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER. $2.50. 

FIELD'S ANALYSIS, 1898. $5. 

HUGHES’ GAS WORKS. $1.65. 

POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. 
ee POCKET-BOOK. By Henry O'Connor. 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $3. 
GAS CONSUMER'S HANDYBOOK, by Wm. Richards. 20 
cents. 


ag on Caean ILLUMINATING GAS. By Norton H. 
ump: 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT By Thomas Box. 2d | 


| A TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
PRACTICAL Sa eaee eG A as Ag the a of the | 
M y W. | 


edition. 


easurement of Light. 
CHEMICAL He OOS Vol. I., Fuel and Its Appli- 
cations, $5. 1. II., Lighting, $4. 
IRONWORK : reesttent Designing of Structural Ironwork. 
By H. Adams. $3.50. 
HEMPEL’S GAS ANALYSIS, $2. 
et wis FOR MECHANICAL AND aes 
'URPOSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2.50 
a... Its acer and Use. By Prof.Thorpe. $3. 50. 
rea HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, by G. Lieck- 
fie 1. 





By John Tyndall. $2.50. 
THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 


MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS. By D. 
Lee. 40 cents. 


GASFITTER’S GUIDE, by John Eldridge 40 cents. 


AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. By Dr. R. 
Arnold, $2 


CONSTRUCTION OF GAS WORKS, by Walter Ralph Her- 
ring. $2. 
DIGEST OF GAS CASES. $5. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON REGENERATOR FURNACES 
By M. Graham. $1.25. 
A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL 


VALUES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS. By D. A. 
Graham. $3. 


Victor Von Richter. $2. 

ILLUMINATING AND HEATING GAS. By W. Burns. $1.50 

HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, By H. 
Adams. $2.50. 

TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5 

GAS ENGINEER'S LABORATORY HANDBOOK. By Jno. 
Hornby. $2.50. 

GAS LIGHTING AND GAS FITTING. By W. P. Gerhard. 
50 cents. 

PRACTICAL PLUMBING. By P. J. Davies. $3. 





AMERICAN PLUMBING. By Alfred Revill. $2. 

CEMENT; A Manual of Lime and Cement, an Treatment 
and Use in Construction. bg A. H. a $2.50. 

A COMPARISON BETWE TH LISH AND 

OF RECERTA HNING, 7 THE 


FRENCH METHODS 
ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL CAS. 
ELECTRICITY. 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOMETRY, with rT Application to 
Electric Lighting. By A. Pal az, Se. 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electric 
Generation, Measurement, Storage and Distribution. By 
Philip ‘Atkineon. $1.50. 


— TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. Kapp. 
ELECTRICIAN’S POCKETBOOK. By Monroe and Jamie- 
son. $2.50. 


DYNAMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 
Oe nitatt — FOR AMATEURS. By E. 
er. 
PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS AND MO- 
TORS. $1. 


ire ay GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
WIRES AND CABLES: $1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $3. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 
ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 


ELECTRICITY, Its Theory, Sourcesand Applications. By 
John T. Sprague. $6. 


The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. If sent by mail or express, postage or express charges 


must be added to above prices. 
desired, upon receipt of order. 
books sent C.O.D. 


We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be 
All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. No 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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the Despard Gas Coal Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


DESPARD GAS GOAL, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


COrKE§:, EB. 


MINES, - «* Clarksburgh, Harrison Co., West Va. 
WHARVES, - - = Locust Point Baltimore, Md. 


OFFICE, - 640 Equitable Building Baltimore, Md. 
ROUSSEL & HICKS, BANGS & HORTON. 


{ AGENTS, } 
71 Broadway, N. Y. 60 CongressSt., Boston. 





KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 


sia Simple, Durable. Wi 
rush any Size Desired. 
Cc. M. KELLER, 
Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 
Correspondence Soiicited. 


MADEIRA, HiLL: & CoO., 


INCORPORATED. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


Anthracite and Bittminons Coal and Coke, 


GENERAL EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


PENN GAS COAL CO. 


OPERATING THE FAMOUS MINES IN THE 


YOUGHIOGHENY COAL BASIN. 


OoOwWNERS OF OVER 1,000 COAZL CARS. 


COAL CAREFULLY SCREENED AND PREPARED FOR GAS PURPOSES. 


OFrFrIOBS: 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
32 South Broad Street. 70 Kilby £ treet. 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 





NEW YORK, 
143 Liberty Street. 
READING, PA. 





_ Do You Wish to Know 


what size of pipe to use to convey any quantity 
of gas, any distance, with any loss of pressure 
and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


Cox’s Gas Flow Computer, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, 

without mental effort. No calculations needed. 

Saves time, money and mistakes. 

Price, 6.5 x 8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. For 
sale by 


A.M. Callender & Co., 32 Pine St., N. Y. 





GREENOUGH’S 


“DIGEST OF GAS CASES.” 


Price, $5.00. 
anon 


This is a valuable and important work, acopy 
of which should be in the possession of every 
gas company in the country, whether large or 
small. Asa book of reference it will be found 
invaluable. Itis the only work of the kind 
which has ever been published in this country, 
and is most complete. Handsomely bound. 
Orders may be sent to 


A.M, CALLENDER & CO.. 32 Pine St., N.Y. 





Epamunpd H. McCun.ovaan, Prest. Cras. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. Apams, Sec, 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





rPrOoiInNTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New Tingland and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South $d St., Phila., Pa. 


THE SUN OIL CO., 


Crude Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
Refined Petroleum, Gas Oil. 
Toledo, O., and Pittsburen, Pa. 











Standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


GAS OIL. 


26 Broadway, New York City. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Principal Office & Works, Waltham, Mass, 


Boston Office, R'm 18, Volcan Bldg., 8 Oliver st, 





Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 





Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 





| Steel Tanks for Gasholders, 


Iron Roof Frames and Floors. 


Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 





Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 





3 Coke Borrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com. 
plete Gas Works. 
Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 








BAXTER & YOUNG, 


CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING 
GAS ENGINEERS. 


Examination and Values Ascertained of 
Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. 


COMPLETE CAS WORKS ERECTED: 
Artificial and Natural Gas 


Mains Furnished and Laid. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OFFICE : WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDING, 


Rooms 201 & 202. DETROIT, MICH 





A. E. BOARDMAN, C. E., 
Consulting and Contracting Engineer. 


Particular attention given to Gas, Water and Electric 
Plants. Long and successful experience 
with the problem and practice of 


Filtration for Public Water Supply. 
BREVARD, N. C 


JAMES T. LYNN, 


GAS ENGINEER 


CONTRACTOR, 
Wayne Bank Building, - DETROIT! 


CAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 





Geo, Shepard Page's Sons, 


GAS MAGHINERY. 





180 Fulton Street, New York City. 





DAVID LEAVITT HOUGH, 
Consulting Engineer 


CONTRACTOR, 


374 FIKTH AVE. N. ¥ 








Kerr Murray Manufacturing Company, 


Steel Gasholder Tanks, 


Sincte, Douse AND TRIPLE-LIFT C£ASHOLDERS 
ae— HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL STORAGE OIL TANKS —smm. 
tron Work for Goal Gas Benches, Self-Sealing Mouthpieces, Exhausters, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers 
Wooden Trays, Floor Carriages, Center Seal and Valve System Connections, Gast and 
Wrought Iron Fittings, and Connections 3 to 36 Inches Diameter. 
VALVES, Double Gate, Hubs Flange, Outside Screwax« (Quick Opening, 3 to 6 In. Diam. 


COAL AND COKE WAGONS, RETORT HOUSE TOOLS, STREET MAIN SPECIALS AND DRIPS. 


Address, 


KERR MURRAY MANUF ACTURING CO. 


EFort Wayne, Indiana. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BAL  TIMORE, MD. 











Triple, Double and Single-Lift Gasholders. 
Tru Holder Tanks, ' ms CONDENSERS. 


ROOF FRAMES. ay ER NY Scrubbers, 


Girders. W\ 4 ee ey Bench Castings. 


BEAMS | \@==— MYER | OIL STORAGE TANKS. 


























PURIFIERS. ———ESE— Ee Boilers. 


PATENT STANDARD WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


The best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion 
of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 
improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 
Metallic Discs, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same. 














The Wilkinson Water Gas Process. 


THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 








ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E.,M. Inst. C, E. ARTHUR G. GLASGOW, M.E.,M. inst.C.E. GASHOLDER TANKS AND 
GAS WORKS MASONRY COMPLETE 


H UMPHREYS & G LASON, 


J. P. WHITTIER, 


238 Java Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., 9 VICTORIA STREET, 


31 Nassau Street London S.W., 
New York. Gus. GEORGE R. ROWLAND. 


Formerly with the Continental Iron Works. 


CONSULTING CAS ENCINEERS Draughtsman and Constructing Engineer. 


Drawings, Specifications and Estimates furnished for the con 
AND MANACERS. struction of new works or alteration of old works. Special 
attention given to Patent Office drawings. 


CAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. Office, No. 245 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
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res 


rovwerienmsawors Fee” PR DTD, WOOD & CO, “ter Binvens 


MACHINISTS 
400 Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDERS OF 


Cast lron Pipe. | Gas Holders. 








Single, Double and Triple Lifts, with or without Wrought Iron or Steel Tanks, 
SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE MITCHELL SCRUBBER a ee 


(PATENTED. . THE TAYLOR 


REVOLVING BOTTOM CAS PRODUCER. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 


HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS, DUNHAM SPECIALS, 


SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. §_~ uyDRAULIC WORK, LAMP POSTS, VALVES, Etc, 


ISBELL-PORTER CoO., 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Extension of Gas Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Machinery Required in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and S ions furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 














245 Broadway, New York Gity. =0rFicts- Bridge & Ogden Sts., Newark, N. J. 








The Continental Iron Works, 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President. 
WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 
West aad Calyer Sts. (Near 10th & 23d St. Ferries) 


NEW YORK, Borough of Brooklyn. 





BUILDERS OF 


Gas Holders. 


Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 


STEEL GAS HOLDER TANKS. 
BENCH CASTINGS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, Etc. 


Self-Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lids 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retorts. 
ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! 


To Gas Companies. 
THE LOOMIS PRO CESS. We make to order CAP BURNERS toburnany amount 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cuttlery Co., Turner's Falls, Mass., under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
and Henry Disston’s Son’s Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 
The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - - Hartford, Conn. Cc. A. GEFRORER, 


248 N. Sth St., Philas, Pa 








Also SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 
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WILiiaM Stacey, Prest. T. H. Brron, Asst. Mangr. 
J. E. STACEY, Vice-Prest. & Gen. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


HE STACEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1851. 
Single, Double and Triple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


f Of any Capacity, mith or without Wrought Iron or Steel 
i Tanks. 


: Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, etc. 


# Coal Gas Benches, Roof Frames, 
* OIL STORACE TANKS. 


% Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids, Self- 
Sealing Mouthpiece Lids. 





= Genera | Office: Cincinnati, O. 
Eastern Office: 911 Drexei Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RITER-CONLEY MFG. CO., 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Stacks. 
I. STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 

















PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Y GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
ries) 
WM. HENRY WHITE, 
No. 32 Pine Street, - - - New YorkE City. 
Be =NGINEER AND CON’ y r q 
S ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


. | GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


. d Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 
lds Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


1900 DIRECTORY 1900 


OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES. 


Price, - - - - - - - $5.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 








ymount 


TREET 
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LAUREL IRON WORKS. 
Office, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 




















Z &| Single or Telescopic. With or Without Iron or Steel Tanks, 
OIL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRONSWORK, 


LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brooklyn, N. WY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete with Steel Tanks. 
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BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 





Contractors for 
Complete Works. 





ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cc. W. BLODGET’S 
HOT GAS SCRUBBER. 


FIELD'S ANALYSIS 


E*or the Wear 189090. 
An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Being the Thirtieth Year of Publication. 
Compiled and Arranged by 


JOHN WV. EIELD, 


Secretary andiGeneral Manager of The Cas Light and Coke ©o., London. 
Price $5. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. 
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Established iss4. 


D. McDONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet AND DRY METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER. 








The amount of gas delivered for : 
the coin can be instantly and be The gas registered agrees abso- 
positively changed without re= : lutely with the amount pur- 
moving the meter or replacing ° = chased by the coin. 
any parts. ”. 








WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


OVER 60,000 OF THESE METERS, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


561 West Forty-seventh Street, | 51, 53 & 55 Lancaster Street, | 34 & 36 West Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICACO. 








NOW READY. 
THE SIXTH (AND CENTENARY) EDITION 


— OF THE — 


Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


This Edition of the “ Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers” is a great improvement on all previous editions. 
Much of the text has been re-written, in order to keep the work abreast of the constant advances that are being 


made in the Gas Industry. 
PRICE, - - $6.00. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 











PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


m GAS ENGINES — 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same 


By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. 
Translated with ~ermission of the author by GEO. M. RICHMOND, ME 


Price, $1.00. 


a. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER CO,, 


8 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges. 


the best faclities for manufac: METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


turing, is enabled to furnish re 


a and answer orders :=J r e pa Vv haat Se rh t Cc f= ¥ f—J AA Se t eS r S a 








CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1866. 
BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICACO, 107 West Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 221 Front St. 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Ete, 











~m=— “Perfect” Cas Stoves —-_- 


KEYSTONE METERS, 
CAREFULLY MADE. 


The KEYSTONE METER CO., Royersford, Pa., and WIESTER & CO., 22 Second St., San Francisco. 

















Do you wish to Know 


what size of Pipe to use to convey any quantity of Gas, any distance, with 


any loss of pressure, and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, without mental effort. No 
calculations needed. Saves time, money and mistakes. 


Price, 6.5x8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. 
For sale by 
A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St.. N. Y. City: 
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AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


= NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PREPAYMENT (ETERS. 


a | THEIR CONSTRUCTION IS SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE READILY 
READJUSTED WHEN THE SCALE OF CAS RATES IS CHANCED. 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Etc. 


a_—_ METERS REPAIRED____.. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT _ ATTENTION. _CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


























METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 





Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes. 





FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 








BxXCEHEREPTsS FROM DECISIONS 


—OF THE— 


BOARD OF GAS CoMMfIsSIONERS ofthe COMMONWEALTH OF MAssAcHUsETTs. 


Mr. E, H. Yorke, New Haven, Conn., Dec. 1, 1898. 
_ _, Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of a copy of “‘ Excerpts from the Decisions of the Board of Gas Commissioners,” which is a handy compila- 
tion in book form of extracts from the most recent decisions of the Gas Commission of Massachusetts. 

note that most of these extracts are broad and safe-guiding precepts, which apply with equal force to one Company as to another. 
The 13 years’ existence of the Board of Gas Commissioners with its unusual opportunities for acquiring information, have justly made it a 
high and safe authority in all matters pertaining to the management, obligations, and rights of Gas Companies. Your little book will serve as 
a valuable reference library in settling legal complications which often arise between a Gas Company and its customers. 

Yours truly, (Signed) F. C. SHERMAN, Superintendent. 








A 28-page Pamphlet containing the cream of this Board’s decisions as to the proper management of Gas Companies. 
Compiled by E. H. YORKE. Price $1.00. Address 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., . No. 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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The advertisement of 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, » ’ 
Improved Double Superheater Lowe Water Gas Apparatus—Manufacturers of General Gas Works Machinery—Builders of Gas - Works: 


WM HENRY WHITE, Eastern Engineer, FO R T WAY N E y { N D., 


32 Pine St., New York. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


1513-1515-1517-1519-1521 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


52 Dey Street, New York. 75 N. Clinton St., Chicago,’ 
WM. S. GRIBBEL, Manager. FREDERICK WAUGH, Manager. c 


Occupies thie epace every alternate w: ay 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


(2B STATION METERS, 
2) CONSUMERS’ METERS, § 


Provers, Registers, Gauges, Experimental Apparatus, Ete. 


Prompt Attention Giwen to All Repairing. 


OUR SPECIAL NATURAL GAS METER: 


Is the Best ever offered. Over 30,000 now in use. 
We manufacture in the United States, under the SAWER & PURVES PATENTS, the 


Positive Prepayment Meter. 


This Meter is an 














_ SIMPLE . 





unqualified success in 


= (QE | ar one oie i 
DURABLE . [Eiay p@eess Great Britain. 














Its simplicity of con- 


- ACCURATE. 4 ; 
\ : : struction, and the _ 




















RELIABLE . | (Sa positive character of 


the service performed 











All Parts oo * see by it, have given it 
Interchangeable “Gam pre-eminence. 











Needs Only the Care Given an Ordinary Meter. 
Saves MONEY, TIME and CONSUMERS. | 
Dispenses with “DEPOSITS” and Increases OUTPUT. 














